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CURRENT   NOTES. 


Ulster  Week. 

The  unparalleled  series  of  demonstrations  which  have  been 
held  throughout  Ulster  affords  uncontrovertible  proof  of  her 
widespread  opposition  to  Home  Rule.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  any  man  to  pretend  that  he  is  ignorant  of  Ulster  feeling  on 
the  subject.  The  meetings  which  have  been  addressed  by 
Unionist  leaders  have  every  one  of  them  bee-n  a  great  success, 
both  in  respect  of  attendance  and  enthusiasm.  No  one  who 
witnessed  them  could  but  be  impressed  with  the  stern  determina- 
tion that  was  shown  by  those  who  gathered  to  listen  to  the 
speakers.  Their  interruptions,  made  to  emphasise  a  point  in  a 
speech,  were  never  without  sincere  feeling,  and  the  cheers  with 
which  they  punctuated  the  speeches  were  given  lustily  and  em- 
phatically, with  a  shout  that  carried  with  it  conviction  and  in- 
tention. The  meetings  culminated  on  September  27  in  a  demon- 
stration in  the  Ulster  Hall.  It  was  the  evening  before  Ulster 
Day.  On  that  day,  with  circumstances  of  religious  solemnity, 
the  Unionists  of  Ulster  bound  themselves  one  to  the  other  and 
each  to  each  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  in  a 
Solemn  Covenant,  the  terms  of  which  are:  — 

ULSTER'S  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 

Being  convinced  in  our  consciences  that  Home  Rule  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  material  well-being  of  Ulster  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  subversive  of  our  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, destructive  of  our  citizenship  and  perilous  to  the  unity  of 
the  Empire,  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  men  of  Ulster, 
loyal  subjects  of  His  Gracious  Majesty  King  George  V.,  humbly 
relying  on  the  God  whom  our  fathers  in  days  of  stress  and  trial 
confidently  trusted,  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  in  solemn 
Covenant  throughout  this  our  time  of  threatened  calamity  to 
stand  by  one  another  in  defending  for  ourselves  and  our  children 
our  cherished  position  of  equal  citizenship  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  using  all  means  which  may  be  found  necessary  to 
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defeat  the  present  conspiracy  to  set  up  a  Home  Rule  Parliament 
in  Ireland.  And  iu  the  event  of  such  a  Parliament  being 
forced  upon  us  we  further  solemnly  and  mutually  pledge  our- 
selves to  refuse  to  recognise  its  authority.  In  sure  confidence 
that  God  will  defend  the  right  we  hereto  subscribe  our  names. 
And  further,  we  individually  declare  that  we  have  not 
already  signed  this  Covenant." 

Most  impressive  was  the  spectacle  of  the  Ulster  men  signing 
their  Covenant.  They  did  not  do  it  lightly,  but  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  responsibility  which  it  entailed. 

And  their  send-off  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  officially  at  the 
Ulster  Hall,  and  unofficially  at  the  Docks,  was  a  thrilling  final 
message  of  hostility  to  the  Bill. 

Not  less  wonderful  was  his  early  morning  reception  at  Liver- 
pool, and  the  great  torchlight  procession  which  followed  the 
next  day.  "Liverpool  for  Ulste-r  "  was  the  motto,  and  Liver- 
pool left  it  in  no  doubt. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  enters  upon  Parliamentary  consideration 
at  Westminster  this  month.  The  Government  bring  it  forward 
with  the  full  and  certain  knowledge  that  whatever  they  may  do 
or  say,  Ulster  will  not  have  it.  Their  sneers  and  jibes,  the 
taunts  and  criticisms  of  their  Nationalist  allies  break  in  vain 
against  the  rock  of  Ulster's  determination.  Whether  the 
Governme-nt  have  a  policy  to  break  it  down  has  not  been  made 
public.  The  Government  wantonly  aroused  the  animosities  of 
past  generations,  who  thought  Home  Rule  was  dead.  Perhaps 
they  resurrected  the  corpse  without  realising  the  hostilities 
which  their  action  would  arouse.  To-day  they  have  to  face  the 
situation,  and  the  country,  whose  sympathy  with  Ulster  is  wide- 
spread, will  watch  with  interest  the  action  of  the  Radical  Party 
against  men  whose  only  crime  is  their  loyalty  and  their  resolve 
to  maintain  unimpaired  that  liberty  and  freedom  which  it  is 
the  right  of  all  citizens  of  the  Empire  to  possess. 


Unionist  Leaders  and  Ulster. 

The  entiro  Unionist  Party  stands  by  Ulster,  and  the  letters 
received  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  from  the  Party's  leaders  admit 
of  no  doubt.  Following  are  the  letters  from  the*  Unionist 
leaders :  — 

MR.  BONAR  LAW. 

"  MY  DEAR  CARSON, — I  am  very  sorry  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  with  you  at  what  I  am  sure  will  prove 
the  historic  meeting  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  for  me  to  be  present  in  order  to  realise  how  unalter- 
able is  the  determination  of  the  people  of  Ulster  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  victims  of  the  conspiracy 
by  which  the  Government  have  undertaken  to  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  the  Loyalists  of  Ireland  as  the  price  of  Nationalist 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  drive  a  loyal  com- 
munity out  of  the  Union  against  their  will,  and  to  compel 
them  to  submit  to  a  domination  which  they  abhor,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  crime ;  but  to  attempt  to 
deprive  the  people  of  Ulster  of  the  rights  of  British  citizen- 
ship without  the  consent  of  the  British  people  is  an  outrage 
greater  than  has  ever  beoii  committed  in  our  history.  The 
attempt  will  fail,  but  by  making  the  attempt  the  Govern- 
ment have  aroused  again  the  bitterness  of  sectarian  ani- 
mosity, which  was  dying  down  in  Ireland,  and  for  the 
results  of  that  bitterness  they,  and  they  alone,  are  respon- 
sible. I  know  how  earnestly  the  Unionist  leaders  in  Ireland 
have-  already  striven  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  by  their  self-restraint  the  loyal  people  of  Ulster 
will  demonstrate  to  their  fellow-countrymen  that  their 
quarrel  is  not  with  them,  but  with  the  politicians  who  for 
party  advantage  would  sacrifice  their  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  destroy  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  coun- 
try. Such  restraint  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible-, 
if  the  position  were  desperate;  but  it  is  not  desperate.  Vic- 
tory, in  my  opinion,  is  certain,  and  as  the  Leader  of  the 
largest  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  assure  the  people  of  Ulster  that  in  this  struggle  they  do 
not  stand  alone,  but  can  rely  upon  the«  support  of  the  whole 
Unionist  Party. — I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"A.  BONAR  LAW." 

MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 

"  MY  DEAR  CARSON, — I  wish  you  a  successful  meeting. 
You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution which  will  be  moved  on  this  momentous  occasion.  It 
is  identical  in  terms  with  that  which  was  carried  at  the 
great  Ulster  Convention  of  1892,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be 
carried  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  unanimity.  But  if  >ou 
were  justified  in  announcing  then  that  you  refused  to  have 
Home  Rule,  you  are  surely  in  an  even  more  impregnable 
position  now.  In  1892  the  United  Kingdom  was  still 
governed  on  Constitutional  lines  by  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  men  of  Ulster  knew  that  before  they  could 
be  driven  out  of  the  Union  their  supporters  throughout  the 
country  would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  their 
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rescue.  They  were  not  disappointed,  either  as  to  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  or  as  to  the  subsequent  verdict  of 
the  country.  To-day  all  is  changed.  The  Constitution  has 
been  destroyed.  Although  the  Government  are  daily  losing 
ground  in  the  country,  although  the  Unionist  Party  is 
stronger  than  any  other  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ulster  is,  under  present  conditions,  at  the  me-rcy  of  a 
coalition,  and  may  be  saddled,  at  the  bidding  of  what  the 
Prime  Minister  once  called  "a  scratch  majority,"  with  a 
yoke  uttcirly  repugnant  to  her  and  destructive  of  her  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  firm  front  which  she  has  shown 
has  brought  home  to  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom  the  extent  of 
the  peril  which  threatens,  not  Ulster  alone,  but  the  loyal 
minority  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  We  need  not, 
however,  despair.  His  Majesty's  Government  have-  wrecked 
the  Constitution,  but  they  have  also  succeeded  in  wrecking 
their  own  refutation.  The  recent  by-elections  have  revealed 
the  extent  to  which  they  are*  discredited,  and  in  their 
attempt  to  wreck  the  Union  they  will  fail,  as  their  prede- 
cessors failed  in  1886  and  1893. — Believe  me,  yours  very 
sincerely,  "  LANSDOWNE." 

MR.  A.  J.  BALFOUR. 

"  MY  DEAR  CARSON, — You  have  my  heartiest  good  wishes 
for  your  great  meeting.  I  wish  I  could  be  there.  Nothing 
will  make  me  believe  eithe«r  that  the  British  people  or  even 
the  House  of  Commons  which  now  so  grossly  misrepresents 
them,  would  ever  attempt  to  drive  Ulster  out  of  the  Union 
could  they  even  faintly  comprehend  its  passionate  loathing 
of  the  scheme  for  national  dismembermont  now  being  forced 
through  a  helpless  and  mutilated  Parliament.  They  are  told 
by  those  who  are  either  ignorant  or  interested  that  the  mov- 
ing scenes  now  taking  place  in  the  North-East  of  Ireland 
are  but  the  outburst  of  a  passing  prejudice,  well  staged  by 
party  managers.  Let  them  not  be  deceived.  They  are  face 
to  face  with  convictions  and  feelings  which  cut  deeper  far 
than  the  ordinary  divisions  of  party  or  of  sect,  convictions 
and  feelings  in  comparison  with  which  mere  personal  in- 
terests dwindle  and  are  forgotten.  Let  me  not  be  told  that 
in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen  and  of  Scotsmen  such  senti- 
ments, when  they  are  understood,  will  awaken  no  sym- 
pathy. Let  me  not  be>  told  that  there  will  ever  be  found  a 
British  Government  sufficiently  wicked  and  a  House  of 
Commons  sufficiently  subservient  to  say  to  Ulster :  ' '  Leave 
us  or  we  will  shoot  you  down."  The  present  Government  has 
not  been  squeamish.  No  constitutional  principle,  no  Parlia 
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mental1}  tradition,  has  been  allowed  for  one  instant  to  im- 
peril the  stability  of  the  unhallowed  coalition  on  which 
their  power  depends,  but  some  limits  there  must  surely  be 
even  to  their  recklessness.  Even  they  must  hesitate  to  make 
loyalty  a  crime.  If  not,  it  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the.  ills 
which  they  will  have  deliberately  brought  upon  Ulster, 
upon  Ireland,  upon  Great  Britain,  and  upon  the  Empire. — 
Yours  very  sincerely,  "  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUB." 

MR.    WALTER  LONG. 

Mr.  Walter  Long,  who  is  now  in  Canada,  wrote  before  his 
departure  from  England  as  follows :  — 

"  MY  DEAR  CARSON, — I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  be  pre- 
sent at  the  great  meeting  in  the  Ulster  Hall.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  friends  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  terrible 
disaster  which  must  overtake  the  Empire  and  Ireland  if 
Home  Rule  be  allowed  to  pass.  It  cannot  become  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land  if  Ulster  maintains  her  present  attitude 
of  courageous  and  determined  resistance.  I  am  satisfied 
that  she  will  neither  falter  nor  change,  but  that  the  ex- 
periences of  tho  last  twenty-five  years  have  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  the  opposition  which  she  will  offer, 
in  conjunction  with  all  true  Unionists  throughout  the-  Em- 
pire, to  this  attempt  to  destroy  the  unity  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  thereby  imperil  the  liberties  of  the  Loyal- 
ists in  Ire-land.  I  much  wish  I  could  be  present,  but  I 
hope  I  am  doing  some  service  to  the  cause  of  true  Imperial- 
ism by  visiting  Canada  and  making  myself  acquainted  with 
the  life  and  thought  of  this  groat  and  growing  Dominion. 
All  success  to  your  meeting  and  to  the  grc-at  cause  on 
whose  behalf  it  is  held. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  WALTER  H.  LONG." 

Mr.  Long  also  cabled  from  Winnipeg:  — 

"  Please  express  my  profound  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
prese-nt  at  great  demonstration  in  support  of  liberty  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Empire.  Had  most  successful  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  here.  Canada  is  rapidly  realising  that 
Irish  Home  Rule-  means  separation  and  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  to  which  all  Canadians  are  resolutely  opposed. 
Nobody  here  tries  to  defend  the  Bill.  All  success  to  you 
under  Carson's  splendid  leadership." 

MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN. 

"  MY  DEAR  CARSON, — I  am  motoring  in  Italy,  and  it 
has  taken  a  long  time  for  your  letter  to  re-ach  me.  I  am 
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very  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  back  in  time  to  attend  the 
Ulster  Day  demonstration,  for  which  you  kindly  send  me 
an  official  invitation,  but  indeed  my  presence  could  add 
nothing  to  the  importance  of  a  meeting  which  will  gain  all 
its  impressiveness  from  the  resolute  determination  of  the 
people  of  Ulster  not  to  be  deprived  by  force  or  fraud  of 
their  birthright  in  the  liberty  and  justice  of  a  Unite 
Kingdom.  To  attempt  to  force  them  out  of  the  Union 
which  they  have  done  so  much  to  defend  would  be»  under 
any  circumstances  a  base  betrayal  of  loyal  men  and  women; 
to  drive  them  out  by  means  of  the  Parliament  Act  without 
an  appeal  to  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
an  outrage  which  the  British  people  will  not  allow  to  be 
committed  in  their  name.  I  do  not  need  to  assure  the 
Loyalists  of  Ireland  of  my  sympathy  under  these  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  spoken  for  us  all  on  this  sub- 
ject. Ulster  will  not  have  Home  Rule,  and  we  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  forced  upon  her. — Belie»ve  me,  yours  very 
sincorely,  "  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN." 

A  Hint  to  Home  Rulers. 

Mr.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  speaking  at  Dundee  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1912,  said:  — 

"  The  Opposition  were  telling  them  that  they  were 
going  into  power.  .  .  .  He  would  ask  them — Had  they 
any  contribution  to  make  to  the  settlement  of  this  great 

difficulty  with  Ireland?    Did  they  want  an   ungovern- 
able Ireland  on  their  hands?  Did  they  want  to  begin 

a  new  era  of  coercion  with  Nationalist  Ireland?  " — Scots- 
man, September  12,  1912. 

Cabinet  Ministers  who  show  great  distress  at  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  Sir  Edward  Carson's  "  incitements  to  rebel- 
lion," should  refrain  from  hinting  of  "an  ungovernable  Ire- 
land "  if  Nationalists  cannot  get  what  thev  want.  If  the  hint 
is  taken,  and  it  would  not  seem,  from  Mr.  Dillon's  speech, 
quoted  below,  that  it  will  be  wasted,  we  shall  know  upon  whose 
shoulders  lies  the  responsibility  for  any  disaster. 

More  Threats. 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Kells  on  September  15, 
1912,  said:  — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  which  God  forbid,  and  which 
I  think  is  very  unlikely,  if  the  Government  should  fall 
(that  is,  to  pass  the  Home  Rule-  Bill),  and  a  Tory  Govern- 
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ment  came  into  power,  then  there  is  strength  enough  left 
in  the  old  organisation  to  fall  back  on  the  old  methods 
and  clean  up  Land  Purchase." — Freeman's  Journal,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1912. 

Now,  if  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  said  this,  how  great  would 
have  been  the  outcry  in  the  Radical  Press. 

Mr.  Redmond  and  "[Armed  Revolt." 

The  "horror"  with  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson's  speeches,  foreshadowing  Ulster's  resistance  to 
Home  Rule,  are  regarded  by  Home  Rulers  makes  the  following 
extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Redmond  in  the 
House*  of  Commons  on  April  12,  1905,  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  Mr.  Redmond  said  :  — 

"  If  he  believed  there  was  the  smallest  reasonable 
chance  of  success  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
vising his  fellow-countrymen  to  endeavour  to  end  the 
present  system  by  armed  revolt." 

"Jerry"  Explains. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  MacVeagh,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Hilltown  at 
a  meeting  of  the  South  Down  Executive  of  the  United  Irish 
League,  on  September  8,  1912,  said:  — 

"  He  thought  it  would  be  criminal  folly  upon  their 
part  if  they  wasted  their  time  and  energies  in  discussing 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  clause  by  clause.  After  all  it  was  the 
main  principle  they  were  concerned  with.  Whe-n  they  had 
a  Parliament  set  up  they  could  settle  the  details  for  them- 
solves.  And  if  there  was  anything  in  it  not  satisfactory 
when  it  was  law,  there  was  nothing  in  reason  which  they 
could  not  obtain  from  the  English  Parliament  when  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  in  working  order.  Let  them  first 
have  the'  Parliament,  and  let  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
which  existed  amongst  their  people  be  exercised  and  "  all 
things  will  be  added  unto  us." — The  Frontier  Sentinel, 
September  14,  1912. 
The  statement  that  Home  Rule,  as  proposed  in  the  present 

Bill  would  end  the  Irish  question  is  obviously  untrue,   and  is 

refuted  by  a  Nationalist  M.P. 

"  A  Terror  to  Its  Enemies." 

Mr.  J.  Devlin,  M.P.,  has  acquainted  the  public  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  At  Limerick  on 
September  16,  1912,  he  explained  that — 
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"  The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  had  planted  their 
banner  in  Limerick,  as  they  had  planted  it  all  over  Ire- 
land, to  be  a  terror  to  its  enemies  and  a  great  source  of 
strength  and  power  to  every  genuine  Irishman  and  Irish- 
woman. .  .  .  They  were  there  to  defend  and  to  render  un- 
assailable the  twin  principles  of  Faith  and  Fatherland,  for 
which  they  wero  ready  to  fight  and  even  to  die." — Free- 
man's Journal,  September  17,  1912. 

Such  is  the  outlook  for  the  loyal  minority,  who  are 
the  "  enemies  "  of  the  A.O.H. ,  under  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Who 
can  wonder  that  the  minority  with  that  happy  prospect  before 
them  re»f use  to  accept  Home  Rule  ? 

An  Irish  Republic. 

From  Irish  Freedom,    September,    1912:  — 

"  We  are  Republicans  not  alone-  by  choice,  but  of 
necessity,  for  as  Devin  Reilly  said,  freedom  can  take  but 
one  form  amongst  us.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. The  movement  that  fails  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
principle  is  lost." 

Not  all  Home  Rulers  make  even  a  public  display  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Empire. 

Remember  "98." 

Mr.  L.  Colm  O'Lochlainn,  speaking  at  Castlebar  on  the 
September  6,  1912,  said:  — 

"  Well,  a  chairde,  this  has  be-en  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  talk  about  the  scouts  than  a  lecture  on  scouting,  but  you 
will  now  have  a  good  idea  of  the  working  of  the  Macradh 
and  soon  will  be  able  to  engage  in  good  scouting  and  tactical 
exercises.  In  '98,  exactly  114  years  ago  this  week,  when 
the  French  landed,  the  men  of  the  West  were  not  too  well 
prepared  to  receive  them,  but  now,  after  some  practice  in 
the  Macradh,  if  ever  a  similar  occasion  should  arise,  the 
boys  of  Mayo,  at  any  rate,  will  be  well  able  to  help  in  the 
fight  for  Ire-land."— The  Mayo  News,  September  7,  1912. 

Home  Rule  as  America  Sees  It. 

From  the  Chicago  Citizen  (August  24,  1912):  — 

"  Eight  thousand  men  and  women  of  the  Irish  race 
observed  Lady's  Day,  August  15,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford,  by  attending  the  annual  picnic 
of  the  United  Irish  Societies  of  Chicago  at  Brand's  Park. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  read  the  following  resolutions :  — 
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"  As  America  rose,  so  Germany  is  rising,  rising  in 
intelligence,  in  industry,  in  naval  strength  and  colonial 
power;  and  as  her  flag  spreads  into  distant  lands  and  over 
foreign  waters,  England,  to  maintain  her  foothold  in  dis- 
tant countries,  must  yield  her  despotic  sway  and  concede 
to  her  distant  coloniee  the  liberty  and  the  rights  that  free 
men  are  enitled  to  enjoy,  and  forsake  for  ever  the  ITllO  Of 
plunder  and  the  law  Of  greed.  German  aggression  will 
help  accomplish  that  result  and  Ireland's  liberty  and  her 
better  day  will  come  in  the  day  of  that  march  of  German 
power,  as  it  camo  in  the  advance  of  American  progress; 
and  we  hail  the  men  of  the  North  as  our  true  allies  in 
curbing  the  arrogant  power  of  the  centuries  and  bringing 
justice  out  of  the  demonstration  of  the  irresistible  strength. 

"  Any  outside  influence  to  shape  a  government  con- 
trary to  their  wishes,  let  it  come  from  whom  it  may — Irish- 
men abroad  or  Englishmen  in  England — is  a  denial  of 
Home  Rule  to  the  Irish  people,  and  to  proclaim  foreign 
interference  is  to  give  credence  to  the  slander  of  a  hundred 
years  that  the  Irish  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  regard  ourselves 
as  being  men  of  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  land  of  our 
adoption,  sacrificing  all  where  her  interests  are  at  stake. 

"And  be  it  resolved  further,  that  we  welcome  the 
growing  power  of  Germany,  and  ask  from  her  people  that 
brotherhood  that  we  extend  to  them,  that  in  the  united 
efforts  of  both  justice  may  come  to  the  millions  of  men 
inside  and  outside  of  Ireland  who  are  seeking  a  better 
day." 

The  Union  Jack  a  "  Rag." 

The  Irish  Nationalist  Party's  professions  of  loyalty  find  no 
echo  in  the-  breast  of  Mr.  James  Larkin,  who  at  a  public  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Ancient  Concert  Rooms,  Dublin,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1912,  said:  — 

' '  A  short  time  ago  they  were  told  in  Dublin  that  all 
Ireland  would  worship  and  live  and  die  for  the  Union  Jack. 
(Cries  of  "  It's  a  lie.")  But  God  would  damn  Ireland,  and 
she  might  sink  beneath  the  waves  to-morrow  if  she  carried 
the  Union  Jack — a  rag  that  was  a  disgrace  to  the  world. 
There  were  men  in  that  room  who  would  pull  down  the 
Empire  in  the  morning  if  called  upon  to  do  so." — Irish 
Times,  September  17,  1912. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  sudden  conversion  to 
loyalty  has  not  been  complete  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Larkin  cannot 
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apparently  change  his  views  with  the  facility  which  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party  have  shown.  Many  of  them  indeed,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  making  use  of  expressions  much  the  same-  as 
those  of  Mr.  Larkin,  and  we  have  but  little  doubt  that  when 
the  necessity  for  their  loyal  utterances  has  passed  away  they 
will  be  again  rivalling  him  in  the  force  of  the  epithets  they 
apply  to  ourselves  and  all  that  we  hold  dear. 

A  Too  Candid  M.P. 

The  pitiable  state  of  Ireland  which,  according  to  Mr.  Red- 
mond, can  only  be  relie-ved  by  Home  Rule,  appears  to  be  not  so 
terrible  after  all,  if  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  William 
Field,  M.P.,  in  a  speech  at  Clondalkin,  Co.  Dublin,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  is  correct:  — 

"  They  were  in  a  better  position  in  this  country  (Ire- 
land) in  regard  to  the  land,   the  labourers'   cottages  and 
artisans'  dwellings,  than  the.  people  in  England  were."- 
Freeman's  Journal,  September  3,  1912. 

What  Ireland  Gained. 

Further  evidence  from  Nationalist  sources  detailing  the 
advantages  of  the  Act  of  Union  to  Ireland  comes  from  the  Cork 
Examiner  of  August  17,  1912,  which  says:  — 

"  Since  history  began  no  nation  has  obtained  such  a 
magnificent  return  for  its  expenditure  as  the  Irish  people 
have  for  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  they  have  incurred  in  order 
to  keep  the  National  Party  at  Westminster.  Land  Acts, 
Labourers'  Acts,  Local  Government  Acts — was  there  ever 
such  a  head  roll  of  profitable  triumps  as  those  which  the 
Irish  Party  have  wrested  from  an  alien  and  hostile  Parlia- 
ment? Take  the  present  Insurance  Law.  .  .  .  Groat 
as  these  advantages  are,  great  as  the  advantages  of  any  one 
Act  of  Parliament  could  possibly  bo,  they  can  for  a  moment 
compare  with  the  accumulated  gains  of  the  almost  amazing 
legislative  harvest  which  has  been  garnered  for  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty -two  years  ?  Verily,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  has  been  changed." 
What  better  argument  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which 

would   end  the  system  under  which   Ireland  has   gained   these 

benefits,  than  the  above  confession  ? 

A  Pathetic  Plea. 

The  Cork  Examiner  goes  on  to  plead  for  more  support  for 
the  Nationalist  Party.     It  says:  — 
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"The  farmer,  the  labourer,  the  town  tenant,  all  have 
advantages  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  England,  or, 
we  believe,  any  other  country.  If  the  benefits  of  the  In- 
surance Act  are  worth  the  few  pence  a  week  that  each  indi- 
vidual has  to  pay,  how  much  ought  the  Irish  farmer  and 
labourer  to  pay  for  what  he  has  obtained  ?  If  they  all  paid 
the  three  or  four  pence  a  week  each  which  the  one  Act  is 
worth,  what  a  prodigious  total  would  the  National  Fund 
reach  this  year,  not  to  speak  of  arrears." 

Further,  Mi4.  J.  J.  Sheehan  at  Sneem,  on  September  15, 
1912:—  ! 

"  It  was  nothing  short  of  a  downright  shame  that  for 
many  years  they  had  not  sent  a  subscription  to  the  Irish 
Party,  and  he  appealed  to  them  to  wake  up  from  their 
political  lethargy." — Kerry  People,  September  21,  1912. 

We  are  getting  used  to  these  appeals.  Their  frequency 
is  convincing  evidence  that  the  Nationalist  Party  are  losing  the 
support  of  the  Irish  people,  and  who  can  wonder  when  the  bene- 
fits which  Nationalists  admit  have  been  gained  by  Ireland  are 
given  under  the  Union,  and  will  not  continue  under  Home 
Rule? 


The  Church  and  Home  Rule. 

CULLOHILL  BRANCH,   U.I.L. 

' '  The  collection  in  aid  of  the  Home  Rule  Fund  was 
started  last  Sunday  at  the  chapel  gates,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  times  the  question,  '  What  about  the>  Home 
Rule  Fund?  "  was  asked,  the  response  was  poor.  Every- 
body seemed  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  object  of  the 
call."—  Kilkenny  People,  August  31,  1912. 


MANGHEKON  BRANCH,  U.I.L. 

"  It  was  unanimously  decided  that  a  collection  in  aid 
of  the  Home  Rule  Fund  be  held  at  the  chapel  gates  on 
Sunday  before  both  Masses." — Sligo  Champion,  August  31, 
1912. 

Despite  the  alleged  fervent  desire-  of  the  Irish  people  for 
Home  Rule,  the  response  to  the  appeal  for  funds  outside  the 
chapel  gates  at  Cullohill  seems  to  have  been  as  small  as  was  the 
people's  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  demand. 
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U.LL.  Black  List. 

From  the  Roscommon  Herald  (August  31,  1912):  — 

LUSKEY  BRANCH  (Co.  ROSCOMMON). 
"  A  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday.    A  full  list  of  mem- 
bers   and    non-members    will    appear  in  the  Eoscommon 
Herald  on  Saturday,  September  14,  1912." 

University  Scholarships  in  Ireland. 

The  published  regulations  of  the  Sligo  County  Council  for 
University  Scholarships  contain  the  two  conditions  which  Mr. 
Birrell  stated  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 
The  Scholarships  are  only  tenable  at  the  University  College  of 
Galway,  and  Irish  is  a  compulsory  subject  of  examination. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Irish  County  Councils' 
General  Council  met  on  August  30,  1912,  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Dublin  County  Council,  Rutland  Square. 

Arising  from  the  consideration  of  a  report  bv  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Legislation  on  the  provisions  of  the  Fran- 
chise and  Registration  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :  — 

"  It  was,  however,  unanimously  agreed  that  the  condi- 
tion as  to  making  County  Scholarships  tenable  at  any 
University  in  Ireland,  foreshadowed  in  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's reply  in  Parliament  to  a  question  by  Sir  John  Lons- 
dale,  is  one  which  the  Executive  Committee  would  not  feel 
it  possible  to  recommend  the  Council  to  accept,  seeing  that 
strong  reasons  exist  justifying  the  action  of  the  majority 
of  Irish  County  Councils  in  confining  their  scholarships  to 
the  National  University  of  Ireland." — Dublin  Daily  Ex- 
press, September  4,  1912. 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  minority  fear  injustice-  and  ex- 
clusion from  lawful  rights  under  Home  Rule.? 

Nationalist  Trickery. 

The  Times  correspondent  in  an  article  on  Ulster  recounts 
a  story  of  Nationalist  sharp  practice  at  Armagh  which  illus- 
trates, from  local  experience,  the  methods  which"  the  Unionists 
fear  would  be  employed  by  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Parliament 
to  jockey  them  out  of  their  rights.  He  says:  — 

'  The  extreme  anger  and  dismay  which  the  prospect 
of  Home  Rule  arouses  in  the  minds  of  the  Unionists  of 
Armagh  may,  then,  in  part  be  traced  to  conditions  of  a 
purely  local  kind.  The  city  is  divided  into  three  wards, 
one  Protestant,  the  second  Roman  Catholic,  the  third  con- 
testable.  The  Irish  party  has,  by  methods  which  the  oppo- 
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sition  characterises  as  dodgery,  managed  to  be  represented 
to  the  number  of  12  on  the  Urban  Council.  The- Unionists 
in  the  Council  are  six.  Yet  the  valuation  of  Nationalist 
property  is  only  £6,000,  the  total  valuation  of  Armagh 
being  £21,000.  (One  excludes,  of  course,  from  this  esti- 
mate the  great  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.)  Now  the 
Nationalists  in  Armagh  have  not  only  acquired  their  power 
doubtfully,  but  they  have  used  it  doubtfully.  Forty-five 
labourers'  cottages  have  been  built  out  of  the  rates ;  they 
are  placed  in  the  fighting  ward,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
occupied  by  a  Protestant.  Again,  only  four  or  five  Union- 
ists are  now  in  the  employment  of  the  city.  Most  serious, 
too,  is  the  effect  which  the  political  prejudices  of  the  Urban 
Council  have  had  upon  the  material  well-being  of  the  town. 
Take,  for  instance,  its  notorious  action  in  regard  to  the 
markets.  After  the  Local  Government  Act  had  come  into 
force,  one  of  the  first  signs  which  indicated  that  the  Nation- 
alists were  in  the  ascendency  was  the  removal  of  the>  mar- 
kets, formerly  a  church  property-  into  the  Nationalist 
quarter.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  many  of  the  farmers 
in  the  prosperous  districts  between  Armagh  and  Porta- 
down  ceased  to  send  their  produce  to  Armagh,  and  traded 
instead  in  Portadown.  Nowhere  in  Ireland  has  the  local 
Nationalist  politician  shown  loss  regard  in  minor  matters 
for  the  feelings  of  his  political  opponents.  Care  is  always 
taken  that  the  Hibernian  processions  on  Sunday  shall  go 
down  the  chief  thoroughfares  during  the  hours  of  Pro- 
testant services.  The  result  of  the  last  local  elections  was 
celebrated  by  the  smashing  of  the  windows  of  the  chief 
'  Protestant '  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  behaviour  that 
was  denounced  by  Cardinal  Logue  as  '  savagery.'  '  — The 
Times,  September  17,  1912. 

When  such  practices  are  indulged  in  to-day  in  matters  of 
local  government,  how  can  other  methods  be  expected  under 
Home  Rule  ? 


Membership  of  the  A.  O.K. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  in  the  series  of  valuable  articles  which 
it  is  publishing  upon  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  makes 
public  the  proposal  form  which  has  to  be  filled  in  by  persons 
desiring  to  become  mombers  of  the  Friendly  Society  Division 
of  the  A.O.H.:  — 
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ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  HIBERNIANS  (BOARD  OF  ERIN)  FRIENDLY 

SOCIETY. 

Division 

PROPOSITION  STATEMENT. 
Having  been  over  three  months  a  member  of  this  Order,  I  propose  for 

membership  Mr ,  of 

occupation ,  whom  I  have  known  for    

as  a  practical  Catholic  and  Nationalist,  who,  I  am  informed,  was  born  in 

,  County 

Signed Address    

CANDIDATE'S  STATEMENT. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Age  ?    - 

Address  ? 

Occupation  ? 

Are  you  a  Practical  Catholic  ? 

Have    you    complied    with    your    religious    duties 

within  the  last  twelve  months  ? 

Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  A.O.H.  previously  ? 

If  so,  state  number  of  your  Division  and  cause 

of  your  leaving 

Do  you  belong  to  any  social  or  political  organisa- 
tion ?     If  so.  state  name    

Are  you  in  receipt  of   any  pension  or  allowance  of 

any   kind   for  service  in   the   Army,    Navy,    or 

Police  Forces  ? 

Are  you  in  good  health  ?    

Have  you  ever  undergone  any  medical  treatment 

or  surgical  operation  for  any  disease  or  injury 

which  has  impaired  your  health  ?    

( If  married),  what  is  your  wife's  name  ?    

Age  ?..... 

Is  she  now  in  good  health  ? 

I  dosoleinnly  pledge  my  sacred  word  and  honour  that  the  answers  I  have  given 
to  the  above  questions  are  true,  that  I  will  be  bound  by  the  general  rule*  of 
the  Order  ;  also  that  I  am  prepared  to  use  my  influence  on  all  occasions  in 
opposition  to  the  presentation  of  addresses  of  either  welcome  or  loyalty  to 
any  English  monarch  or  representative  of  the  English  garrison,  until  all  reli- 
gious disabilities  are  removed  and  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland  is 
restored. 

I  further  promise  that  in  all  my  dealings  I  will  give  a  preference  in  purchase 
or  use  to  goods  manufactured  or  grown  in  Ireland,  and  that  I  will  aid  the 
spread  of  the  Irish  language  and  literature. 

Signed Address    

*  When  not  for  benefits  please  sign. 

I  do  not  desire  any  benefits,  and  therefore  have  not  submitted  for  medical 
examination  and  acknowledge  I  am  not  entitled  to  receive  any  until  I  comply 
with  the  conditions  provided  for  membership  of  such. 

*  Signed    

We  draw  attention  to  the  question  respecting  the  recedpt 
of  pensions  or  allowances  for  services  in  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Police  Force,  and  especially  to  the  declaration  of  opposition  to 
loyal  addresses. 
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Nationalist  "Loyalty." 

Reporting  the  opening  of  the  new  Hall  for  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  in  Dublin  on  September  1,  1912,  Free- 
man's Journal  says:  — 

"  Returning  to  town,  the  social  side  of  the  event  was 
enthusiastically  taken  up.  The  Hall  was  suitably  festooned 
and  decorated,  as  was  the-  house  generally.  Tea  was  par- 
taken of,  followed  by  an  excellent  concert.  Dancing  then 
began,  and  at  supper  "  The  Pope,"  "  Ireland  a  Nation," 
and  "  The  Continued  Prosperity  of  the  A.O.H."  were 
toasted.  Dancing  was  again  resumed,  and  early  morning 
found  the  company  singing  "  A  Nation  Once*  Again"  be- 
fore they  separated." 

What  of  the  National  Anthem,  or  the  loyal  toast  ?  ' '  The 
Pope,  but  not  "  The  King";  "A  Nation  Once  Again,"  but 
not  the  National  Anthem. 

The  Cloud  Over  Home  Rule. 

It  would  seem  that  the  fates  fight  against  Home  Rule. 
When  all  might  have  gone  smoothly,  cattle  disease  was  dis- 
covered :  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Great  Britain  upon 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  became  of  more  practical  im- 
portance to  Irish  farmers  of  Nationalist  opinion  than  any  mea- 
sure of  Home  Rule. 

Stud}  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Press,  and  of  speeches  in 
Ireland  by  Nationalists,  is  evidence  of  the  importance  with 
which  it  is  regarded.  There  have  been  deputations  and  meet- 
ings of  protest  without  number.  The  unofficial  Nationalists  now 
request  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  his  followers  who  have  so  often 
boasted  of  their  power  over  the  Government  to  make  good  their 
words. 

Says  the  Dundalk  Examiner  (August  31,   1912):  — 

"  Budgets,  Insurance  Acts,  Shop  Acts,  and  other 
shoddy  and  shad}  products  of  a  motley  Ministry  are  Ire- 
land's reward  for  keeping  the  Liberals  in  office.  Now 
black  famine  stares  her  in  the  face.  The  crops  are  ruined, 
and  the  ports  are  closed  against  the  exportation  of  cattle-. 
....  But  the  so-called  Irish  Party  either  do  not  or  dare 
not  interpose.  Let  us  hope*  for  braver  methods  and  better 
men." 

And  the  King's  County  Independent  (August  31,  1912)  :  — 

"We  will  not  have  it,   and  the  English  Government 

must  be-  made  to  feel  we  will  not  have  it  even  if  it  meant 

that  every  member   of  the   Irish   Party   had,  on  the    re- 
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assembling    of    Parliament,  to  cast  his  vote    against    the 

Government.      Homo  Rule   to   a  ruined  people   would   be 

offering  a  stone  to  a  hungry  man." 

So  definite  a  step,  however,  the  Nationalists  will  not  take. 
Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Nenagh  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1912,  definitely  declined,  saying:  — 

' '  The  Irish  Party  have  no  intention  of  turning  a  Home 

Rule  Government  out  of  office  either  on  that  or  any  other 

subsidiary      question      whatever." — Freeman's      Journal, 

September  16,  1912. 

Mr.  John  Redmond's  attitude — as  seems  inevitable  when 
dealing  with  that  politician — is  surrounded  with  mystery.  Wit- 
ness the  followizig  extract  from  the  report  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  August  30,  1912,  of  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Cattle 
Trade  at  the  Dublin  Mansion  House:  — 

"  A  delegate  asked  the  Chairman  to  say  how  they  goi 
on  with  Mr.  Redmond  the  previous  day,  as  he  had  seen 
nothing  in  the  paper  about  it. 

"The  Chairman:  Mr.  Redmond  promised  to  help  us 
as  much  as  he  could. 

"  Mr.  Patterson  (Dublin)  said  that  Mr.  Redmond  met 
the  deputation  the  previous  day,  and  said  he  thought  it  a 
left-handed  compliment  their  coming  to  him.  He  partly 
resented  their  wanting  to  meet  him,  and  he  pointed  out 
to  them  that  he  with  a  number  of  members  went  to  Mr. 
Runciman,  and  that  he  had  been  doing  something  in  the 
matter  all  along. 

"  A  delegate  said  he  had  told  Mr.  Redmond  that  the 
Party  had  done  very  little,  and  Mr.  Redmond  afterwards 
said  that  he  thought  it  better  to  keep  quiet  on  this  matter, 
and  not  to  press  the  Government,  because  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  pressed  the  people  of  England  might  call   for 
stronger  restrictions  than  already  existed. 
"  Another  Delegate  :  A  lame  excuse. 
"  The  Chairman :  It  is  not  a  lame  excuse. 
"Mr.  Patterson:    He  asked  us  then:    'What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  ?  Do  you  want  to  turn  out  the  Government  ?' 
1 '  Voices  :   Certainly. 

"  Mr.  Patterson :  Mr.  Gavin  Low  said  that  was  practi- 
cally   at    the    bottom   of  it,    and   Mr.   Redmond   replied : 
'  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  think  so,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing  it.'  " 

Mr.  William  Doris,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Castlebar,  West 
Mayo,  on  Sunday,  on  the  embargo  on  Irish  cattle,  said:  — 
"  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Irish  Part)-  had  done  everything  pos- 
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sible  to  remove  the  absurd  restrictions  imposed,  and  even  if 
Mr.  Redmond  declined  to  throw  out  the  Government,  if  the 
embargo  was  not  removed,  he  was  perfectly  right  in  doing  so, 
and  was  not  going  to  put  out  of  office  a  friendly  Government 
in  order  to  give  the  post  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Tory  administration  to  Mr.  Bathurst." — Freeman's  Journal, 
September  .11,  1912. 

A  Candid  Opinion. 

Not  all  Home  Rulers  admire  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  however. 
The-  Kilkenny  Journal — an  Irish  Home  Rule  paper— says  on 
September  21,  1912:  — 

"  Mr.  Russell,  who  has  been  everything  in  turn,  but 

nothing  long  ....  one  of  the  most  offensive  politicians 

who     ever     inflicted      himself      on      this      long-suffering 

country  .  .  .  ." 

Ministers'  "Followers." 

Mr.  W.  Doris,  M.P.,  speaking  at  a  meeting  at  Keelogues 
on  September  8,  1912,  said:  — 

"  Day  after  day  every  member  of  the  (Nationalist) 
Party  was  running  after  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Runciman 
begging  them  to  have  their  particular  districts  declared 
free  from  those  restrictions." — The  Connauyht  T  dtyra  [>li , 
September  14,  1912. 

What  with  Suffragettes  and  Nationalist  M.P.'s  dogging  the 
footsteps  of  Cabinet  Ministers  the  life  of  His  Majesty's  advisers 
must  be,  at  the  present  time  at  any  rate,  a  burden  to  them. 

A  Sad  Controversy. 

We  notice  that  the  Development  Commissioners  in  their 
Report  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  rejected  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's 
scheme  of  asserting  agricultural  co-operation :  and  recom- 
mend a  grant  of  £2,000,  with  a  prospective  further  grant  to 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  There  is  no  uoed 
to  revive  bitter  controversy :  but  the  matter  has  a  distinct  bear- 
ing on  Home  Rule.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  was  supported  by  the 
Irish  Home  Rulers  in  his  attack  on  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society.  Yet  the  Development  Commissioners 
adjudge  the  T.A.O.S.  worthy  of  support,  and  reject  the  Home 
Rulers'  plan.  Under  Home  Rule  the  I.A.O.S.  would  have 
short  shrift  and  their  schemes  for  Irish  development  would 
stand  no  chance  of  adoption.  Tho  hostility  of  the  Home 
Rulers  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  Irish  agricultural  develop- 
ment, which  has  been  carried  further  by  the  refusal  of  certain 
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Nationalists  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Development  Com- 
missioners to  co-operate  with  members  of  the  L.A.O.S.  in 
the  administration  of  the  proposed  grant,  shows  how  much  Home 
Rule  will  harm  Ireland  b^  placing  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  in  this  instance  allowed  political  feeling  to  outrun 
the  desire  to  see  Ireland  benefit.  Happily  they  are  not  now 
likely  to  bo  successful  in  this  case,  although  they  are  prolonging 
the  controversy  to  the  end  by  refusing  the  invitation  of  the 
Development  Commisionors  to  co-operate  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  grant. 

Home  Rule  in  Being*. 

From  the  Cork  Constitution  (September  16,   1912):  — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Limerick  No.  2  (Clare)  Dis- 
trict Council  on  Saturday,  Mr.  B.  Skehan,  J.P.,  presid- 
ing, a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  Shine,  rent  collector, 
Drombanny,  resigning  his  position  as  collector  to  the 
Bridgestown  Dispensary  district,  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 

"  Mr.  O'Dwyer:  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Shine  has 
resigned  his  position. 

"  The  Chairman:  So  is  every  member  of  'the»  Council. 
He  has  been  a  very  good  officer.  What  reason  has  he  given 
for  resigning  ? 

"Mr.  Shine  said  he  had  proceedings  against  some 
tenants  of  labourers'  cottages  at  Broadford  Petty  Sessions 
recently,  for  the  recovery  of  rent.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
a  fortnight  later,  he  was  in  Broadford  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  and  he  learned  two  of  the  tenants  had  taken  a 
gun  out  of  a  cotter's  house  and  proceeded  along  the  road. 
Before  he  left  Broadford  the  men  were  arrested  and  later 
in  the  day  returned  for  trial.  He  had  no  idea  at  first  of 
their  intention  in  taking  the  gun,  but  learned  afterwards 
from  the  police,  who  told  him  that  if  he  wont  to  Broad- 
ford  again  he  should  have  police  protection.  One  thing 
was  certain,  he  would  not  risk  his  life  for  the  Council  by 
going  to  Broadford  again  to  collect  rents." 

"  Ordered  Off." 

From  the  Dublin  Daily  Express  (September  20,  1912):  — 
A  meeting  of  Thurles  and  district  labourers,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  Land  and  Labour  Association,  he«ld  at 
Lamb's  Hotel,  last  night,  ended  in  a  free-  fight.  Mr.  Lundon, 
M.P.,  for  East  Limerick,  and  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Land  and 
Labour  Association,  attended.  He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
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Nationalist  Party  at  considerable  length,  and  was  frequently 
interrupted.  Several  members  asked  him  about  the  Insurance 
Act,  but  he  evaded  the  questions.  '  We're  after  winning  Home 
Rule,  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Lundon. 

"We  don't  want  Home  Rule,"  said  a  delegate. 

There  were  choars  and  counter-cheers  at  this,  and  the  utmost 
excitement  prevailed. 

Several  delegates  protested  that  the  interests  of  Irish  work- 
ing men  were  being  betrayed  by  the  Nationalist  Party.  Mr. 
Lundon  hotly  resented  this. 

Mr.  Joyce  and  Mr.  Dwyer  delivered  speeches  condemnatory 

of  the  party. 

Suddenly  the  hall  was  in  a  state  of  uproar.  A  free  fight 
ensued.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  Holmes,  Littletown)  appealed  in 
vain  for  order. 

Mr.  Dwyer  exclaimed:  "We  came  here  to  he-ar  about  the 
Insurance  Act,  and  'tis  all  about  the  Irish  Party." 

Mr.  Lundon:  "You're  insulting  the  Irish  Party.  When 
you  say  a  word  to  tho  Irish  Party  you  say  it  to  me.  I'll  go 
away." 

Voices :  "Be  off.    Let  him  go !  " 

Mr.  Lundon  appealed  to  the  Press  not  to  give  publicity 
to  the  extraordinary  conduct  that  prevailed.  The  representatives 
of  the  Press,  however,  refused  to  acquiese  in  Mr.  Lundon's 
request,  and  he  then  left. 

A  general  scuffle  then  took  place,  several  angry  blows  being 
struck.  The  Chairman  declared  the  meeting  concluded,  and  the 
Pressmen  left." 

Mr.  Lundon's  ingenuous  appeal  to  the  Press  to  hush  the 
whole  matter  up  is  distinctly  quaint. 

An  Inaccurate  M.P. 

Mr.  Scanlan,  M.P.,  does  not  see-m  to  have  studied  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  at  all  closely,  for  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
told  his  audience  at  the  North  Sligo  Executive-  Meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 1 ,  that :  — 

"  If  there  is  a  delay  in  the  administration  of  the  Land 
Acts  the  fault  is  largely  that  those-  Acts  are  being  adminis- 
tered not  in   an  Irish,  but  in  an  English  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.    When  you  have  Home  Rule  all  these  difficulties  will 
be  settled." — Sli fjo  Champion,  September  7,  1912. 
How    can    the    difficulties    of  land  purchase  be  settled  bv 
Home  Rule  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  leavee  the  control  of  land 
purchase  as  it  is  now  under  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?     Such 
inaccurate  statements  only  mislead  the  Irish  people  into  believ- 
ing that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  confers  more  self-government  than 
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it  does,  and  as  a  result  the  disappointment,  if  the  measure  ever 
came  into  operation,  would  be  severe. 

The  "Officials"  Lie. 

Mr.    Mat    Keating,    M.P.,    speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Callan  Branch  of  the  U.I.L.  on  September  8,  1912,  said:  — 
said :  — 

"Ireland    was    also   blessed    with  a  horde  of  Dublin 

Castle  officials,  numbering  something  like  4,400,  and  they 

enjoyed  an  enormous  amount  of  revenue  from  the  country 

in    the    shape    of  increment.      In  Scotland  they  only  had 

980."—  The  Kilkenny  Journal,  September  11,  1912. 

This  lie-  is  still  being  circulated  by  Nationalist  M.P.'s  for 

reasons  of  their  own ;  despite  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  official 

Treasury  return  No.  104  of  1912  gives  the  figures  as  follow:  — 

Scotland     ...     2,215 

Ireland      ...     2,248 

Irish  "Facts." 

Mr.  W.  H.  McNamara,  the  editor  of  the  Home  Rule  Coun- 
cil, an  official  Home  Rule  organisation,  has  recently  contributed 
a  more  than  usually  inaccurate  letter  to  the  Press.  Mr. 
McNamara,  in  his  laudable  desire  to  whitewash  the  "  dreadful 
outrages  and  crimes  that  disgrace "  those  parts  of  Ireland 
dominated  by  Mr.  McNamara 's  Nationalist  masters,  endeavours 
to  prove  from  statistics  taken  from  the  matter-of-fact  columns 
of  the  Lancet,  that  "crimes  of  violence"  are  less  in  Ireland 
than  in  either  England  or  Scotland,  and  for  that  purpose  gives 
figures  showing  that  "  deaths  from  violence"  are  fewer  in  pro- 
portion in  Ireland  than  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles,  and  he 
allows  it  to  be  thought  that  these  "  deaths "  are  the  result 
of  "  crimes  of  violence."  The  definition  of  "deaths 
from  violence,"  obtained  by  inquiry  at  the  offices 
of  the  Lancet  and  at  Somerset  House,  includes  deaths  from 
accidents  and  suicides,  which  are  not  "  crimes  of  violence." 
The  case  for  Home  Rule  must  be  feeble. indeed  when  the  official 
Home  Rule  organisation  has  to  descend  to  such  contemptible 
misrepresentation  to  make  an  argument  for  their  Nationalist 
masters. 

Election  Anomalies. 

That  Nationalist  Ireland  is  over-represented  in  Parliament 
is  notorious.  Since  the  last  redistribution  in  1885  the  popula- 
tion of  the  constituencies  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  enor- 
mously, while  the  population  of  Nationalist  Ireland  has  either 
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remained  stagnant  or  declined.  The  following  figures  taken 
from  the-  last  Census  returns  show  a  number  of  constituencies 
in  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  each  returning  one  Member 
of  Parliament  and  their  electoral  population :  — 

Romford      312,804     Kilkenny       ...          ...     13,112 

Wandsworth  ...     253,759      Galway  ...          ...     15,936 

Harrow        247,820     Longford,    S.  ...     21,864 

Walthamstow  ...  246,788  Longford,  N.  ...  21,930 
West  Ham  (South)  187,230  Newry  12,453 
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THE    CLAIM    TO    A     MANDATE. 


Over  riding  the  Electors  on  Home  Rule. 

BY  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY,  K.G. 

The  Liberals  are  very  anxious  to  show  that  at  the  last  elec- 
tion they  had  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  pass  Home  Rule 
into  law  without  appealing  to  the  country  again  for  a  verdict. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Home  Rule  Council  says  that  the 
Liberals  had  an  unmistakable  mandate  in  1892,  and  that 
' '  from  that  day  to  this  the  electors  in  every  constituency  knew 
full  well  that  in  voting  Liberal  they  were  voting  Home  Rule." 
This  is  not  true,  for  at  the  General  Election  of  1906,  Mr.  Birrall 
said  that  the  most  timid  anti-Home  Ruler  might  go  to  bed  fear- 
lessly and  vote  as  he  liked  for  a  Liberal  without  having  his 
slumbers  disturbed  by  the  bogey  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
(Kingswood,  January  5,  1906),  and  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  they 
would  be  playing  false  if  they  used  their  majority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  Home  Rule.  (Leuchars,  January  13,  1906.) 
The  Liberals  discarded  Home  Rule  then,  and  although  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Rule  Council  states  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  wanted  to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Bill  into  law,  the 
fact  remains  that  no  Home  Rule  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Liberal  Government  so  long  as  it  had  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  independent  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Party. 

No  Legislation  Promised. 

When  the  House  of  Lords  in  January,  1910,  forced  the 
Government  to  refer  the  Lloyd  George  Budget  to  the  people, 
the  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  refused  to  give  any 
pledge  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  said  at  Fife  on 
January  18,  1910,  that  he  promised  no  legislation  of  any  kind 
in  the  next  Parliament  until  they  had  settled  their  conclusions 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  And  he  told  a  Scottish  heckler  that 
he  wanted  to  talk  about  something  "  more  interesting  "  than 
Home  Rule! 

Perhaps  he  meant  something  less  inconvenient,  for  Mr. 
John  Redmond  was  pressing  him  for  a  more  definite  pledge  than 
an  academic  declaration  in  favour  of  the  primciple  of  Home 
Rule.  Quite  different  from  a  promise  to  '"troduce  a  Home 
Rule  Bill. 
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When  Mr.  John  Redmond  agreed  to  vote  for  the  Lloyd- 
George  Budget  he  had  formerly  opposed,  most  people  thought 
that  Mr.  Asquith  had  agreed  to  his  demand  for  a  Home  Rule 
Bill.  But  the  Prime  Minister  made  no  public  sign  of  his  sur- 
render; and  when  he  suddenly  appealed  to  the  country  in 
December,  1910,  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  even  mention  Home  Rule 
in  his  Election  Address.  And  his  principal  colleagues  followed 
his  lead  !  There  was  no  promise  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule 
Bill  in  the  present  Parliament  in  the  Addresses  of  269  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  at  the  last  election,  whilst  two 
actually  opposed  it. 

''A  Single  Issue"— Not  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Asquith  indeed  in  his  Election  Address  described  his 
appeal  to  the  country  as  being  "  almost  narrowed  down  to  a 
single  issue."  Even  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Rule  Council 
admits  that  it  was  "an  ad  hoc  election ' '  on  the  Parliament 
Act.  The  most  that  Liberals  can  claim  is  that  the  country 
approved  a  change  in  the  relations  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  coupled  with  a  definite 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Government  to  reform  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  latter  policy  has  not  even  been  attempted  by  Mr. 
Asquith  yet.  The  pledge  has  been  ignored.  This  certainly  may 
be  said  with  complete  confidence — that  at  the  last  General  Elec- 
tion the  country  gave  the  Government  no  mandate  to  pass  into 
law  a  Home  Rule  Bill  before  reforming  the  House  of  Lords. 

They  did  not,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  no  Minister 
during  the  Election  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  before  carrying  out  their  pledge  to  reform  the 
House  of  Lords  to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Bill  into  law. 

A  Belated  Declaration. 

Mr.  Asquith,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  mention  Home  Rule 
in  his  Election  Address  at  all.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  his 
speeches  in  England  he  mentioned  Home  Rule  just  as  he  talked 
about  a  large  number  of  political  questions,  but  he  gave  no 
pledge  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  next  Parliament. 

The  elections  went  on,  and  in  due  course  Mr.  Asquith 
reached  his  own  constituency,  East  Fife.  Even  in  his  first 
speech  to  his  constituents  he  boycotted  Home  Rule ;  and  it  was 
only  in  reply  to  a  question  by  a  heckler  that  he  disclosed  his 
definite  intention  of  giving  Ireland  Home  Rule  in  the  next 
Parliament,  and  even  then  he  refused  to  disclose  any  details  of 
the  Bill !  A  belated  declaration  extracted  from  a  reluctant 
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Prime  Minister,  which  did  not  obtain  publicity  in  the  Press  until 
441  members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  had  been  returned  ! 
It  is  surely  significant  that  it  was  not  given  until  Mr. 
Asquith  knew  that  he  had  not  an  independent  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  that  he  could  only  hold  office  by  virtue 
of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  vote.  Mr.  Redmond  boasted  that  he 
could  make  the  Liberals  "  toe  the  line,"  and  Mr.  Asquith  did 
so.  But  not  until  two-thirds  of  the  constituencies  had  polled 
and  were  prevented  from  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  action. 

Unionists'  Warning1. 

It  is  true  that  Unionists  told  the  country  that  Mr.  Asquith 
would  surrender  to  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  bring  in  a  Home 
Rule  Bill.  Unionists  were  right  as  the  event  shows ;  but  the 
Liberal  Government  made  no  sign  to  show  how  right  Unionists 
were  until  the  electors  in  the  great  majority  of  constituencies 
had  cast  their  votes. 

Liberals  now  say  that  the  Unionist  statements  show  that 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  an  issue  at  the  Election.  It  was,  but 
the  electors  were  kept  in  the  dark  by  the  Liberal  Government 
until  the  election  was  nearly  over  and  they  had  been  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  of  recording  their  opinion  on  the  Home  Rule 
issue.  Liberals  claim  their  mandate  for  Home  Rule  on  the 
speeches  of  Unionists.  It  is  proof  of  the  weakness  of  their 
argument  that  they  have  to  rely  not  upon  their  own  promises 
but  upon  the  statements  of  opponents'  opinions  of  their 
intentions  ! 

Was  ever  a  claim  to  a  mandate  based  upon  weaker 
evidence?  "We  don't  do  as  we  said,  but  as  Unionists  said." 
This  is  the  Liberal  justification  for  introducing  the  Home  Rule 
Bill! 

The  scandal  is  the  more  pronounced  since  it  affects  so 
important  a  measure  as  a  Bill  of  constitutional  change,  and  not 
a  small  measure  of  only  domestic  interest.  Before,  the  House 
of  Lords  could  secure  a  verdict  of  the  electors  on  the  Bill. 
Now  it  has  been  deprived  of  these  powers;  but  the  Govern- 
ment decline  to  carry  out  their  pledge  to  put  the  reformed 
Chamber  in  its  place. 

Uninformed  Voters. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  is  to  be  forced  into  law  whilst  the 
Constitution  is  in  suspense. 

What  did  the  country  know  of  Home  Rule  when  it  is 
alleged  to  have  given  its  verdict  ?  .Let  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Home  Rule  Council  give  the  answer.  He  in  an  interview  in 
the  Irish  World  of  July  20  is  reported  to  have  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  campaign  of  his  organisation  which  was  only  formed 
last  year :  — 

"  We  realised  that  we  had  to  deal  with  voters  a  very 
large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  whom  had  come 
up  since  the  Gladstone  Bills  of  1886  and  1893  were  before 
the  country  for  discussion,  and  who,  as  a  result,  were  not 
as  fully  informed  on  the  merits  of  the  Home  Rule  question 
as  it  was  desirable  they  should  be." 

Unionists  say  there  was  no  mandate.  Liberals  say  there 
was.  But  even  they  admit  that  it  could  only  have  been  given 
by  an  electorate  ill-informed  on  the  question.  What  a  confes- 
sion, utterly  destructive  of  any  moral  right  to  pass  the  Bill 
into  law  without  an  appeal  to  the  people— now  better  educated. 
We  can  understand  the  Home  Rulers  shrinking  from  taking  a 
verdict.  Education  has  destroyed  their  chance.  The  Bill  would 
be  defeated,  for  its  dangers  and  iniquities  are  now  better  known 
and  appreciated. 

NOTE. — We  notice   a  long  letter   in   the   Press   from   Mr. 
Wallace  Carter,   endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  references 
to  himself  in  the  above  article-.     It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
his  method  of  justification  is  peculiarly  his  own.     He  makes  no 
direct  reply  to  Lord  Londonderry's  powerful  iudictinent ;   but 
embarks  upon  a  new  field  of  controversy — the  position  of  Home 
Rule  at  recent  bye-elections.     The  subject  is  interesting,   but 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  particular  question  in  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's article.    A  tew  scraps  from  Unionist  papers  are  given 
in  the  letter  to  show  that  electors  are  interested  in  other  political 
questions.     It   is   well   that  they   are.     No  one   pretends   that 
Unionist  policy  begins  and  ends  with  opposition  to  Home  Rule. 
If  it  did  Mr.  Wallace  Carter  would  be  the  first  to  denounce  the 
barrenness  of  its  programme.     He  is   curiously  contradictory. 
He  says  that  "  Mr.   Wyndham  writes  to  the  Times  to  declare 
that  Home  Rule  is  distracting  attention  from  the   vital  needs 
of  securing  defence,  unity  of  the  Empire,  employment  for  our 
workers,  etc.,"  and  yet  contends  that  the  Home  Rule  question 
is  attracting  no  public  attention  whatsoever.     How  can  lie  have 
it  both  ways  ?     Mr.  Wallace  Carter  suggests  that  elections  should 
be  fought  upon  Home  Rule  to  the  exclusion  of  other  questions. 
If  it  were  intended  seriously,  consternation  would  reign  among 
Radical  candidates.     What  self-sacrifice  would  be  demanded  of 
them  if  they  were  prevented  from  repeating  the  ' '  dear  food  ' ' 
lie,  extolling  the  Insurance  Act,  abusing  the  Press  and  defaming 
landlords.     Confusion  of  issues  is  the  Radical  policy  at  elec- 
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tions.  It  lias  this  advantage:  If. the  Radicals  are  defeated,  the 
result  is  attributed  by  the  supporters  of  any  question  to  some 
other  question — just  as  at  North-West  Manchester  Free  Trade 
was  an  issue  previous  to  election  day,  and  was  not  before  the 
electors  when  the  result  was  known.  If  Radicals  win,  then 
the-  victory  is  for  every  issue  that  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Wallace 
Carter's  anxiety  for  a  clear  decision  on  Home  Rule  alone  can 
easily  be  met.  The  Referendum  is  at  hand.  An  influential 
Radical  journalist — Mr.  Massingham — in  the  Daily  News  has 
suggested  it.  Will  Mr.  Wallace  Carter  support  him?  The-re 
is  a  simple  test  of  his  sincerity. — EDITOR,  "Irish  Facts." 
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IF     HOME     RULE     WERE     LAW. 


The  Bill  No  Settlement. 


BY  SIR  HARRY  S.  SAMUEL,  M.P. 

The  only  effective  Radical  recommendation  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  to  Great  Britain  is  that  it  will  settle  the  Irish  ques- 
tion once  and  for  all,  rid  of  Irish  Nationalist  influence,  and 
give  us  more  time  to  look  after  our  own  affairs. 

These  are  the  inducements  to  support  the  Bill.  Expediency 
controls  them.  Surely  self-government  was  never  proposed  for 
so  selfish  a  reason.  Lofty  aims  and  regard  for  high  principles 
are  discarded.  We  are  to  consult  our  own  convenience.  Nothing 
else  is  of  worth. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  as  at  present 
organised  do  not  simplify  our  politics.  The  situation  that 
their  presence  creates  is  the  price  we  pay  for  Union.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  to  remember  how  the  Union  has  increased 
our  national  strength  and  removed  a  danger  which  constantly 
menaced  us  when  Ireland  enjoyed  Home  Rule. 

I  do  not  stop  now  to  enquire  what  Ireland  and  ourselves 
have  gained  from  the  Union.  The  benefits  are  known  and  have 
been  acknowledged  time  and  again  by  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
I  seek  only  to  ascertain  whether  the  relationship  which  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  will  establish  has  greater  advantages  than  the 
Union. 

A  British  Bill. 

Does  it  set  up  new  conditions  as  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  which  we  can  with  honour  and  safety  acquiesce  ? 
I  believe  the  answer  to  be  in  the  negative.  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  bad  Bill.  Even  if  it  were  a  good  Bill,  would  it,  being  passed 
into  law  under  existing  conditions,  bring  peace  and  content- 
ment? It  establishes  a  new  Constitution  for  Ireland;  but  it  is 
not  only  an  Irish  Bill.  It  is  also  a  British  Bill,  since  it  not 
only  makes  great  changes  in  the  British  Constitution,  but  is  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  Bills  of  the  same  character 
affecting  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  precedent  of 
other  countries,  and  particularly  of  our  own  self-governing 
Dominions,  shows  that  when  new  Constitutions  are  in  the 
making,  most  elaborate  precautions,  including  conferences  and 
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the  referendum,  are  taken  to  ensure  stability  by  making  it  an 
agreed  measure ;  for  only  by  agreement  can  success  on  these 
questions  be  attained. 

How  different  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Without  being  the 
issue  at  a  General  Election ;  without  a  reference  to  the  people ; 
at  a  time  when  the  Constitution  is  suspended,  since  the  Govern- 
ment avoid  carrying  out  their  pledge  to  reform  the  Second 
Chamber;  and  without  full  discussion  at  Westminster,  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  with  its  consequent  measures  for  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  is  to  be  forced  into  law.  What  measure, 
however  excellent,  under  these  conditions,  could  be  a  final 
settlement?  However  carefully  its  clauses  were  drawn,  the 
demand  for  repeal  and  amendment  would  certainly  arise.  This 
argument  gains  force  from  the  fact  that  a  Bill  similar  in  prin- 
ciple has  been  rejected  twice  by  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

No  Settlement. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  unworkable  and  tem- 
porary to  an  extent  that  makes  it  impossible  to  regard  it  as  a 
settlement.  The  relationship  which  it  establishes  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  of  such  a  character  that  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  Governments  must  arise.  Finance,  of 
necessity  a  delicate  matter,  is  particularly  a  case  in  point.  The 
over-taxation  of  Ireland  is  alleged  now.  What  is  "  true  "  Irish 
revenue  and  "real  "  Irish  expenditure  have  formed  the  subiec" 
of  quarrels  for  years  past.  The  Bill  does  nothing  to  settle  these 
questions;  but  refers  them  to  a  Board  of  five,  of  which  the 
majority  will  be  appointed  by  the  British  Treasury.  Irish 
Nationalists  always  denounce  the  British  Treasury  as  the  enenv 
of  Ireland.  If  the  Board — or  the  majority  of  them — decide 
against  Irish  claims,  what  then  ?  Not  a  settlement,  but  an 
acrimonious  dispute. 

What,  too,  can  be  less  likely  to  make  for  peace  than  the 
limitations  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Irish  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer?     He  cannot  collect,  his  own  taxes.     The  Brit' 
Treasury  does  it  for  him.     If  the  yield  fails  to  meet  his  expec- 
tations, what  easier  matter  than  to  blame  British  officials? 

Chancellors  at  Variance. 

Neither  he  nor  the  Irish  Parliament  is  given  freedom  to 
raise  revenue.  In  addition  to  grants  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, the  Irish  Chancellor  will  have  to  raise  the  balance  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  Irish  government.  New  taxation  will  be 
required,  but  under  the  Bill  it  must  be  different  from  the 
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Imperial  taxes.  The  Irish  Chancellor  may  think  of  a  useful 
source  of  revenue,  to  find  that  he  has  been  anticipated  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Westminster.  Would  he  con- 
tinue in  office  under  these  discouraging  conditions  or  resign  if 
not  given  greater  freedom  ?  The  Irish  Parliament  may  want  to 
introduce  Tariff  Reform.  It  cannot  do  so  until  the  Imperial 
Parliament  has  been  converted.  The  Chancellor  may  seek  the 
easier  method  of  raising  revenue  by  increasing  the  income  tax, 
the  death  duties  or  the  existing  Customs  and  Excise  duties ;  but 
any  more  than  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  the  yield  is  appro- 
priated by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Who  would  be  Irish 
Chancellor  under  these  restrictions :  charged  with  the  duty  of 
making  Irish  revenue  meet  Irish  expenditure,  yet  limited  on  all 
sides  in  his  powers  of  taxation  ?  How  long,  with  these  provi- 
sions in  force,  can  relations  between  the  two  Governments  be 
cordial  or  the  Home  Rule  Bill  be  regarded  as  a  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question  ? 

Every  clause  of  the  Bill  in  fact  affords  possibilities  of  dis- 
pute. The  veto  on  Irish  Acts,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  an  effective 
veto.  If  it  is  exercised  and  the  Irish  Government  resign — as 
they  probably  would — how  is  the  Bill  to  be  regarded  as  a 
settlement  of  the  question  ? 

Nationalist  "  Friendship." 

The  best  of  friends  indeed  would  find  a  continuance  of 
friendly  relations  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  are  Irish 
Nationalists  the  best  of  friends  ?  They  have  often  proclaimed 
their  hostility  to  ourselves  and  our  aspirations  and  interests. 
Will  Home  Rule  convert  them?  If  it  did,  there  would  be  a 
complete  reversal  of  all  they  have  said  and  done.  We  could 
perhaps  understand  them  regarding  our  desires  with  detachment 
and  without  hostility,  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  fully  satisfied  their 
wishes  in  respect  of  self-government.  But  it  does  not  do  that, 
for  it  is  a  denial  of  self-government  in  many  activities — and 
none  more  so,  as  I  have  shown,  than  in  respect  of  the  important 
matter  of  finance.  The  demand  for  greater  powers,  leading  to 
Separation — the  openly  proclaimed  goal  of  many — is  bound  to 
arise  from  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  discontent,  under  the 
Bill,  with  the  Imperial  Government.  Disappointment  with  its 
provisions  is  certain,  for  the  Irish  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  it  confers  real  self-government,  whereas  in  many 
matters  self-government  is  denied,  and  the  real  power  remains 
at  Westminster. 

The  mischief  will  not,  however,  be  confined  to  two  Govern- 
ments. If  the  Bill  passes  there  will  be  42  Irish  members  in  our 
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House  of  Commons — a  formidable  contingent — -to  bring  forward 
Irish  grievances,  to  hold  up  English,  Scottish  and  Welsh  busi- 
ness— for  they  will  have  the  right  to  speak  and  vote  on  our 
questions — until  their  grievances  have  been  redressed  by  further 
concessions  towards  complete  Separation. 

Far  from  being  a  final  settlement,  or  from  removing  Irish 
influence  from  our  politics,  the  Bill  only  brings  into  the  arena 
now  difficult  and  complicated  disputes  between  Ireland  and  our- 
selves which  will  tax  the  statesmanship  of  future  generations  to 
solve.  And  all  so  unnecessarily,  for  it  is  admitted  that  support 
for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  is  waning,  and  no  one  can  regard  the 
problems  which  the  Bill  creates  and  burdens  future  administra- 
tions as  being  full  compensation  for  the  retention  of  office  for 
two  or  more  years  of  the  present  Government. 
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THE     BUSINESS     SIDE. 


Commercial  Dangers  of  Home  Rule. 


BY  BASIL  E.  PETO,  M.P. 

Home  Rule  is  tqo  often  regarded  only  as  a  political  ques- 
tion, but  it  has  a  business  side  demanding  the  attention  of  busi- 
ness men  who  may  be  indifferent  to  or  only  slightly  interested 
in  politics. 

Let  them  ask  who  in  Ireland  wants  Home  Rule.  Are  they 
the  business  men?  The  answer  is  in  the  negative.  Nationalists 
themselves  confess  it.  Mr.  A.  Kettle,  a  leading  Home  Ruler, 
and  a  Treasurer  of  the  Home  Rule  organisation,  the  United 
Irish  League,  wrote  in  1907: — "Let  us  just  quietly  examine 
the  composition  of  the  United  Irish  League.  On  its  roll  of 
membership  there  are  no  landlords  or  ex-landlords,  few  mer- 
chants, fewer  Irish  manufacturers.  There  are  few  of  the  men 
who  are  managing  the  business  of  Ireland  in  city  or  town  con- 
nected with  the  League.  The  bankers  who  regulate  our  finances, 
the  railway  or  transit  men  who  control  our  trade,  internal  and 
external,  even  the  leading  cattle-men  who  handle  most  of  our 
produce  are  not  to  be  found  in  its  ranks. — -Freeman's  Journal, 
July  18th,  1907. 

Belfast's  Progress. 

What  of  the  opponents  of  Home  Rule  ?  Thev  are  the  busi- 
ness men  and  the  manufacturers.  Belfast  is  their  centre,  and 
the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  interviewed  the  Prime 
Minister,  urging  the  views  of  the  commercial  community  against 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Under  the  Union,  Belfast  has  gone  rapidly 
forward.  Its  population  has  increased  from  13,000  in  1783  to 
391,000  in  1912.  Since  1893  its  valuation  has  risen  from 
£741,000  to  £1,543,919;  its  rates  are  7s.  Id.  in  the  £  com- 
pared with  10s.  3d.  in  Dublin  and  10s.  6d.  in  Cork.  In  the 
three  Banks,  with  head  offices  in  Belfast,  the  funds  at  command 
rose  from  £14,700,000  in  1892  to  £25,100,000  in  1911. 

The  amount  of  Customs  duties  collected  at  the  Port  of 
Belfast  was  £2,376,000  in  1892  and  £3,647,000  in  1911— two- 
thirds  of  Customs  revenue  of  Ireland.  The  Port,  too,  holds 
three-quarters  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  Ireland.  The  rate 
of  pauperism  in  Belfast  is  the  lowest  of  any  city  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  industries.  Belfast  can  show  the  largest  shipyard, 
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the  largest  tobacco  factory,  distillery,  rope  works  and  linen  fac- 
tory in  the  world.  And  Belfast  is  against  Home  Rule.  Belfast 
business  men  do  not  regard  Home  Rule  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion. Surely  that  fact  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  Bill. 

Industrial  Prosperity. 

To  anyone  unacquainted  with  the  party  exigencies  that 
brought  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill  into  existence,  it  would 
appear  incredible  that  any  body  of  men  concerned  with  the 
government  of  a  country  should  have  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  a  measure  that  meets  the  united  and  unalterable  oppo- 
sition of  the  business  community  concerned. 

Belfast  has  the  same  laws,  the  same  administration  and  the 
same  government  as  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Yet  Belfast  has  suc- 
ceeded, whilst  the  Nationalists  can  show  little  or  no  commercial 
and  industrial  progress.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  Home  Rule 
is  no  more  likely  to  bring  them  prosperity.  On  the  contrary, 
injury  to  those  districts  where  it  abounds  is  certain,  for  Home 
Rule  will  destroy  the  sense  of  security  upon  which  industries 
have  been  created.  The  blow  will  fall  not  on  Belfast  alone,  but 
also  upon  the  busy  districts  of  which  it  is  the  centre — London- 
derry, Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Lisburn,  Lurgan,  Banbridge,  Gil- 
ford, Portadown,  Cookstown,  Strabane,  Dungannon,  and  many 
others. 

So  we  have  commerce  and  industry  hostile  to  Home  Rule  ; 
and  acclaiming  it,  men  who  have  no  record  of  business  success. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  agitation  for  Home 
Rule  comes  from  the  agricultural  community  in  Ireland.  Least 
of  all  does  it  come  from  the  farmers,  who  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  the  absolute  owners  of  their  farms  under  the  operation 
of  the  Unionist  Land  Acts.  They  realise  that  Home  Rule 
menaces  their  development  into  freeholders  and  their  position 
in  the  great  British  market  on  which  their  prosperity  as  free- 
holders must  depend. 

Manufactured  Agitation. 

The  agitation  for  Home  Rule  comes  from  a  small  political 
cliqiie,  who  promote  it  for  what  they  hope  to  get  out  of  it. 

There  has  never  been  any  vitality  or  sincerity  in  it  so  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  apart  from  the  land  hunger  that 
built  up  and  supported  the  Land  League.  By  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  however,  the  failures  and  political  adventurers  are  to  con- 
trol Irish  government,  and  the  progressive,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial districts,  being  a  minority,  are  to  be  ruled  by  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  all  that  is  backward  and  unbusinesslike.  Can 
incompetent  statesmen  suggest  anything  more  foolish?  Irish 
conditions  cannot  be  separated  from  Great  Britain.  As  a  State, 
Great  Britain  is  responsible  for  the  sum  of  £76,000,000  bor- 
rowed by  Irish  tenants  on  the  credit  of  the  British  taxpayer 
for  land  purchase,  and  Great  Britain  has  made  herself  respon- 
sible for  a  further  amount  of  £130,000,000  to  complete  the 
transfer  of  land  to  the  tenants.  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are 
closely  connected  by  ties  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  the 
British  market  means  most  to  the  great  Irish  agricultural  indus- 
try. Ireland  finds  us  her  best  customer  for  live  stock,  poultry 
and  potatoes.  She  is  second  on  our  list  for  butter  and  eggs, 
third  for  bacon  and  hams,  and  fourth  for  oats. 

The  Irish  Farmers'  Fears. 

These  figures  show  how  much  the  Irish  farmer  has  to  fear 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  that  would  disturb 
the  existing  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
how  much  he  has  to  gain  from  the  Unionist  policy  that  would 
give  him,  as  a  home  producer,  some  measure  of  protection 
against  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  in  the  great  market 
that  lies  at  his  door.  We,  too,  have  in  Ireland  an  excellent 
customer,  for  it  is  estimated  that  two- thirds  of  the  imports  into 
Ireland  are  the  produce  of  Great  Britain — £40,000,000  out  of  a 
total  import  for  home  consumption  of  £60,000,000. 

Unionists  have  recognised  the  necessity  of  developing  Irish 
resources  and  improving  her  condition.  Admirably  have  they 
succeeded.  What  more  striking  evidence  than  the  figures  of 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  which  have  gone  up  from 
£6,000,000  in  1893  to  £15,000,000  in  1911,  or  the  balances  in 
the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  which  have  risen  from  £34,600,000  in 
1893  to  £56,000,000  in  1911.  Receipts  from  Irish  railways 
have  increased  from  £3,200,000  in  1893  to  £4,500.000  in  1910. 
And  the  import  and  export  trade  at  Irish  ports  has  risen  by 
£27,000,000  since  1904. 

Home  Rule  Fetters. 

Ireland,  then,  is  on  the  up-grade.  The  Home  Rule  Partv 
have  not  made  it  so.  Often  they  have  opposed  the  Unionist 
policy  which  has  brought  these  benefits.  We  should  cry  shame 
on  those  who  would  throw  obstacles  in  the  way.  Yet  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  does  so.  Not  only  does  it  place  in  power  men  who 
dislike  Great  Britain  and  British  products,  but  its  provisions,  if 
they  came  into  operation,  would  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  free 
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and  unfettered  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Industrial  conditions  may  be  relaxed  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Factory  regulations  may  be  less  stringent.  Longer  hours  of 
labour  may  be  permitted.  Burdens  on  production  in  the  shape 
of  workmen's  compensation,  health  insurance,  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  may  be  lightened  by  amending  or  repealing 
these  Acts.  Trade  Unionism  will  not  be  strong  in  Ireland. 
Consequently  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an  Irish 
Parliament,  desirous  of  attracting  industry,  may  establish  an 
unfair  form  of  competition,  injurious  to  British  manufactures 
and  commerce,  which  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  which  Labour  is  strone. 
In  the  Irish  Parliament  it  would  be  weak,  for  Ireland  is  in  the 
main  an  agricultural  country,  and  organised  labour  would  have 
but  a  small  voice  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 


Irish  Competition. 

The  British  manufacturer  to-day,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
finds  a  ready  market  for  his  productions  in  Ireland.  Still  there 
is  some  Irish  competition,  but  he  does  not  fear  it  or  wish  to 
impose  any  handicap  on  Irish  industry.  He  has,  however,  the 
right  to  demand  that  there  should  be  equal  laws  and  burdens 
equally  imposed  on  both  alike  under  a  united  Government,  and 
the  right  to  protest  against  a  Bill  that  would  permit  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  in  Ireland  under  favoured  conditions  that 
would  be  unfair  to  the  British  manufacturer.  But  the  injustice 
would  not  be  confined  to  British  trade  in  Ireland.  Irish 
exports  would  compete  on  preferential  terms  with  British 
exports,  and  the  unfair  competition  might  be  still  further 
emphasised  by  the  Irish  Parliament  granting  bounties  on 
exports  of  Irish  goods. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  is  opposed  to  the  policy  by  which 
every  great  commercial  country  has  proceeded.  Statesmen  have 
realised  that  the  day  of  great  nations  has  come ;  the  day  of  little 
countries  has  gone.  They  have  striven  to  enlarge  the  area  sub- 
ject to  common  and  uniform  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  and 
to  develop  the  backward  portions  of  the  countries  towards  a 
uniform  level  of  material  and  moral  prosperity.  Every  civilised 
nation  undertakes  the  service  of  Post  and  Telegraph.  This,  as 
a  national  concern  and  a  uniform  postal  service  under  one  cen- 
tral authority,  has  everywhere  been  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  national  consolidation.  It  is  amazing  to  find  that  even  in 
this  national  service  division  of  control  and  differentiation  in 
system  is  proposed  under  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
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Divided  Control. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  the  proposals  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  are  to  allow  the  backward  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  drop  further  behind  in  the  process  of  evolution  and 
development  that  is  taking  place  in  the  other  portions.  To 
hand  over  the  control  of  Ireland  and  its  industries,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  business  community,  to  a  retrograde  and 
intolerant  political  element.  To  set  up  customs,  barriers  and 
separate  Irish  trade  interests  from  British,  and  finally  even  in 
the  Postal  Service,  which  everywhere  is  the  sign  of  national 
unity,  to  establish  divided  control. 

In  short,  Home  Rule  is  emphatically  not  a  business  pro- 
position. 
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HOME    RULE    FINANCE. 


The  Injustice  to  the  British  Taxpayer, 


BY  J.  F.  MASON,  M.P. 

In  dealing  with  Home  Rule  let  us  not  overlook  the  all- 
important  question  of  finance.  The  demand  for  Home  Rule 
is  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  reflecting  men  know  that 
in  the  hard,  matter-of-fact  details  of  daily  life  money  governs 
all.  So  it  is  with  Home»  Rule.  A  Government  must  have 
funds  at  hand,  or  come  to  an  end. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  is  put  forward  as  a  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question.  If  it  becomes  law,  it  does  so  for  better  or 
worse.  We  are  asked  to  come  to  a  bargain  with  the  Home 
Rulers.  What  if  they  find  that  it  is  a  hard  bargain — not  now, 
when  they  are  hypotised  by  the  fervid  oratory  of  their  political 
leaders,;  but  later  when  the  glamour  of  self-government  has 
vanished  and  the  daily  task  of  making  both  ends  meet  takes 
its  place.  Will  it  be  a  settlement  then,  or  will  they  demand  a 
reopening  of  the  question  and  a  readjustment  of  its  finance  ? 

I  say,  then  that  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  must  be  examined  with  great  care.  We  must  see  if  they 
are  likely  to  work  with  justice  both  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Will  they  stand  the  strain  of  years,  or  will  they  mulct 
Ireland  of  advantages  which  the  Union  already  gives  her  and 
place  Great  Britain  in  an  impossible  situation. 

The  previous  Home  Rule  Bills  were  produced  as  "final" 
settle-merits.  To-day  their  finance  would  have  hopelessly  broken 
down,  leaving  Ireland  bankrupt. 

If  the  Bill  of  1886  were*  in  operation  to-day,  Ireland  would 
have  an  annual  deficit  of  £3,206,000;  under  the  Bill  of  1893, 
£2,275,000.  Would  Irish  Home  Rulers,  faced  with  this  yearly 
loss,  regard  either  of  these  Bills  as  the  last  word  on  Home 
Rule;  or  would  they  be  pressing  for  a  revision  of  the  Home 
Rule  constitution  ?  Such  experience  teaches  us  all  the  neces- 
sity of  careful  examination  of  the  financial  position  of  any 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

Estimates  Only. 

The  feature  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  this  year  is  its  avoid- 
ance of  figures.  True,  there  are  official  estimates ;  but  they  are 
only  estimates.  What  revenue  the  Irish  Parliament  will  en-. 
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joy ;  what  expenditure  it  will  have  to  meet,  we  do  not  know  for 
certain.  The}  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  but  they  are  to 
be  settled  by  a  Committee  called  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board,  of 
whose  five  members  three  will  be  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  two  by  the  Irish  Government. 

What  if  the  Irish  Government  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Board.  Is  it  likely  to  accept  without  protest  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  against  a  minority  of  its  own  representatives  ? 
Is  that  a  condition  of  things  likely  to  make  for  "  final  "  settle- 
ment ?  Yet  this  Board  has  to  decide  matters  of  fundamental 
importance — namely,  the  revenue  of  the  Irish  Government  and 
the  amount  of  a  large  portion  of  its  expenditure. 

The  financial  principle  of  the  Bill  is  that  certain  administra- 
tive duties  are  handed  over  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  at  the  same  time  hands  over  an  amount 
called  the  "  Transferred  Sum,"  which  the  Joint  Exchequer 
Board  declares  to  be  the  existing  cost  of  these  departments.  To 
it  the  Bill  adds  a  grant  from  Great  Britain  of  £500,000  for 
three  years,  diminishing  thereafter  by  £50,000  a  year  until  it 
is  reduced  to  £200,000.  The  "Transferred  Sum,"'  however,  is 
subject  to  deductions  for  losses  arising  out  of  land  purchase; 
the  Irish  share  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  salary,  £5,000  a  year; 
salaries  and  pensions  of  judges  and  civil  servants  paid  out  of 
Consolidated  Fund ;  pensions  of  other  civil  servants  and  the 
Constabulary.  The  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the 
beginning  will  thus  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
revenue  and  expenditure  balance,  without  resort  to  further 
taxation. 

More  Irish  Taxes. 

That  Home  Rule  means  more  Irish  taxation  becomes  a  cer- 
tainty when  we  recollect  that  the  cost  of  all  Government  tends 
to  increase,  and  Home  Rulers  already  assert  that  Irish  public 
services,  such  as  education,  are  at  present  starved,  and  must 
have  more  money.  The  Irish  Parliament  must  find  the  extra 
cost.  It  is  no  concern  of  ours.  So  Home  Rule  means  more 
taxes  for  Irishmen,  in  addition  to  those  which  they  already  pay 
to  the  Imperial  Excheque-r. 

Double  taxation  is  the  price  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  That 
will  not  make  for  its  popularity  in  Ireland  when  the  Bill  comes 
into  operation;  and,  what  is  of  great  importance  to  us,  it  will 
not  be  accepted  as  a  settlement  of  the  question. 

Furthermore,  the  irritation  which  double  taxation  will  cause, 
will  be  the  bitterer,  since  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  not  have  a  free  hand  in  framing  schemes  of  taxation  in 
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Ireland.  He  may  not  put  on  a  tax  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  an  Imperial  tax;  so  that  if  he  finds  a  good  source  of 
revenue,  it  is  liable  to  appropriation  for  Imperial  purposes  in 
future  years.  He  cannot  raise  revenue  by  establishing  a  system 
of  Customs  duties  on  foreign  goods,  until  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  been  converted  to  Tariff  Reform.  He  can  only  in- 
crease duties  now  charged ;  and  even  then,  if  the  additional  Irish 
duty  produces  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  yie»ld  as  an  Imperial 
tax,  the  excess  goes  not  to  the  Irish,  but  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer. The  same  limitation  applies  to  the  Income  Tax. 

Chancellor's  Limitations. 

Just  as  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  free- 
dom to  frame  his  Budgets;  so  he  cannot  collect  his  own  taxes. 
That  will  be  done  for  him  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  What 
Irish  Chancellor  could  accept  these  conditions  as  satisfactory 
or  final ;  or  assume  the-  burden  of  responsibility  for  a  system  of 
Irish  finance  which  he  may  not  control  ?  Obviously  the  finan- 
cial clauses  are  not  consistent  with  self-government  which  the 
Irish  are  led  to  believe  is  the  intention  of  the  Bill.  Even  the 
Government  recognise  how  indefensible  they  are  by  a  provision 
which  enacts  that,  when  after  three  successive  years  Irish 
revenue  shall  exceed  the  expenditure  on  those  Irish  affairs,  the 
cost  of  which  is  borne  by  Imperial  taxation,  the  financial  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  shall  be  revised  in  the  direction  of  making 
Ireland  contribute  towards  Imperial  burdens,  and  granting  in 
return  extended  powers  of  taxation  and  collection  of  taxes. 
Still  more  taxation  for  Ireland  !  And  the  proceeds  to  be  de- 
voted to  Imperial  purposes  for  which  the  Nationalist  Party 
has  hitherto  exhibited  very  little  sympathy !  I  can  imagine 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  will  display  for  increased  taxes  for 
such  objects !  Really  it  is  impossible  to  take  this  provision 
seriously.  If  it  ever  comes  to  pass  that  the  conditions  laid 
down  are- satisfied,  the  Irish  Parliament  will  most  certainly  de- 
clare that  they  want  the  surplus  money  for  Irish  development 
and  not  to  support  that  detestable  thing  "  an  Imperial  policy." 

The  afore-named  provision,  indeed,  is  merely  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  British  people  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  a  time 
will  come  when  they  may  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  paying 
for  Home  Rule.  Although,  as  I  have  shown,  Home  Rule  will 
mean  more  taxes  for  Ireland,  Great  Britain  is  still  to  continue 
to  meet  Irish  expenditure  after  Home  Rule.  The  injustice  to 
the  British  taxpayer  can  be  easily  appreciated.  Ireland  desires 
to  set  up  for  herself.  If  her  request  be  granted,  should  she 
not  be  self-supporting? 
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Tax  of  15s   lid.  per  Family. 

Her  contributions  to  Imperial  services  is  to  be  paid  by 
Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Welshmen;  and  they  are  in  addi- 
tion required  to  make  her  an  annual  grant  towards  the  cost  of 
domestic  services  which  she  alone  controls.  Certain  Irish  affairs 
— old  age  pensions,  insurance,  labour  exchanges,  constabulary, 
etc. — the  Imperial  Parliament  still  controls;  and  so  long  as  it 
does  so,  it  must  defray  the  certain  increase  in  their  cost,  esti- 
mated at  £1,000,000  a  ye-ar;  and  make  up  the  deficit  of  over 
£1,500,000  a  year  now  existing  between  revenue  from  and  ex- 
penditure on  Ireland. 

The  cost  of  the  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  is 
estimated  at  £6,500,000  a  year,  a  charge  of  15s.  lid.  upon  every 
family  in  this  island. 


Raising:  the  Revenues. 

True,  the  payment  has  to  me  met  in  part  to-day;  but  the 
position  would  be  completely  changed  by  the  grant  of  Home 
Rule.  Now  we  have  a  Union  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  we 
cannot  legitimately  distinguish  what  is  paid  and  received  bv 
Ireland  any  more  than  by  Yorkshire  or  any  other  area  within 
the  Union.  National  self-government  is  incompatible  with 
financial  dependence  upon  another  nation.  Neither  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bills  called  upon  the  British  taxpayer 
to  contribute  to  Irish  expenditure,  either  indirectly  by  paying 
Ireland's  portion  of  Imperial  charges,  or  directly  by  a  grant- 
in-aid.  On  the  contrary,  while  making  Ireland  responsible  for 
her  own  Budget,  he  called  upon  her  for  an  immediate  contribu- 
tion to  Imperial  expenditure. 

It  was  the  only  just  way.  It  would  not  be  acceptable  now  to 
the  Irish  Home  Rulers,  but  that  does  not  make  it  the  less  iust. 
It  only  shows  how  impossible  an  equitable  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
is.  The  plan  in  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill  is  not  based  on 
justice  to  anybody.  It  is  a  bargain  in  the  making  of  which  the 
"  predominant  partner  "  has  no  say.  She  only  pavs.  Slip 
does  not  even  get  rid  of  the  Irish  question.  The  Irish  who 
are  to  remain  at  Westminster  after  Home  Rule  will  se-e  to  that. 

For  the  Irish  it  will  be  a  hard  bargain.  It  will  mean  more 
taxation  for  them  in  addition  to  payment  of  the  same  Imperial 
taxes  as  ourselves.  An  immediate  grievance  not  lik'ely  to  be 
lost  sight  of  bv  the  Irish  contingent  at  Westminster  who  will 
oppose  every  Imperial  Budget  which  increases  taxation,  for  it 
will  place  on  Ireland  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  she  can  obtain  no  peculiar  benefit. 
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Was  ever  a  Bill  more  unhappily  conceived  or  less  likely  to 
end  the  Irish  question?  The  Committee  on  Irish  Finance  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  has  condemned  the-  scheme  of  the 
financial  clauses.  "It  is  the  first  principle  of  sound  govern- 
ment," it  says,  "  that  the  same  authority  that  has  the  spending 
of  revenue  should  also  have  the  burden,  and  not  infrequently 
the  odium,  of  raising  that  revenue.  That  one  should  have  the 
unpopular  duty  of  providing  the  means,  and  another  the  privi- 
lege' of  expending  them,  is  a  division  of  labour  that  leads  to 
disaster."  What  more  after  this  remains  to  be  said?  Crewe, 
Manchester,  Midlothian  have  but  confirmed  the  verdict  of  the 
experts. 
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HURRICANE     LEGISLATION. 


Home   Rule   and  the  Autumn    Session. 


By  IAN  MALCOLM,  M.P. 


Parliament  reassembles  on  October  7  :  but  it  does  not  get  to 
grips  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  until  the  following  week.  Be- 
tween that  date  and  Christmas — unless  the  Session  of  1912  is  to 
continue  far  into  1913 — there  are  to  be  passed  not  only  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  but  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill,  and  the 
Franchise  Bill  into  tho  bargain. 

In  the  days  before  we  were  saddled  with  the  present  hurri- 
cane Government,  any  one  of  these  three  Bills  would  have  been 
thought  sufficiently  important  to  occupy  Parliament  for  a  single 
Session,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  now  three  measures  of  first-class  importance  are 
thrust  upon  us  in  one  Session,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
of  all  of  them  is  crowded  into  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 
In  normal  times,  the  House  would  not  be  sitting,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  and  permanent  officials  would  be  giving 
careful  attention  to  the  preparation  of  next  year's  programme 
and  to  the  administrative  work  of  their  departments. 

But  in  these  strenuous  times  Ministers  appear  to  prefer  ad- 
vertisement to  administration ;  they  are  no  longer  Heads  of 
State  Departments,  but  professional  speech-makers  circussing 
round  the  country;  their  detailed  knowledge  of  their  own  mea- 
sures is  scandalously  limited,  and  Government  Bills  are  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons,  ill-considered  and  worse- 
constructed  by  Cabinet  and  draughtsmen  alike;  whilst  we, 
Members  of  Parliament  who  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  frame,  discuss  and  mould  the  laws,  find  ourselves  cyphers 
instead  of  senators,  and  our  ancient  theatre  for  serious  legisla- 
tion converted  into  an  office  for  registering  the  decrees  of  an 
absolute  and  autocratic  government. 

"More  Haste,  Less  Speed." 

With  what  result?  Important  measures  have  to  be  hastily 
altered  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Ministers,  as  they  slowly 
become  aware  of  the  wholesale  imperfections  of  their  proposals. 
Witness  the  Insurance  Bill,  when  no  less  than  470  amendments 
were  moved  by  the  Government  to  their  original  Bill  on  report, 
and  were  passed  without  discussion.  It  is  solely  because  no 
debate  was  permitted  upon  these  alterations  and  the  discussion 
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on  other  clauses  was  curtailed  and  inadequate,  that  the  Insur- 
ance Bill,  though  now  an  Act,  is  found  to  arouse  hostility  and 
to  be  ill-adapted  to  many  industries.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  an  amending  Act,  and  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
"More  haste,  less  speed." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Parliament  Act,  by  which  Bills 
can  become  law  automatically  within  two  years,  the  need  for 
careful  examination  and  discussion  is  the  more  urgent.  In  old 
days  the  Second  Chamber,  if  it  doubted  popular  approval  of  a 
measure,  could  always  suspend  it  until  the  electorate  had  been 
consulted.  But  that  powe<r  has  now  been  taken  away  from  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  every  Government  proposal  is  predestined 
to  become  a  Statute  or  Act  of  Parliament,  however  idiotic  it 
may  be  and  whatever  be  the  opinion  of  the  electorate  upon  it. 
Who  will  assert  that  this  is  an  ideal  procedure,  or  that  in  the 
case  of  great  measures  of  constitutional  change,  such  as  Home 
Rule,  it  is  anything  but  thoroughly  vicious?  Let  it  be  noted 
that  the  most  democratic  communities  take  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  before  passing  constitutional  laws.  In  the  case  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  there  were  preliminary  Conven- 
tions and  negotiations  until  all  parties  had  agreed  upon  a  draft 
Bill,  which  was  thereafter  submitted  to  a  Referendum  in  each 
State;  not  until  then  was  the  measure  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment. Stability  of  the  new  Constitution  and  a  general  accept- 
ance of  its  provisions  was  thus  secured. 

No  considerations  of  this  character  weigh  with  His  Majestv's 
present  advisers.  At  all  costs  the  Home  Rule  Bill  must  be 
forced  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  Christmas,  so  we  are 
told.  Now,  the  working  Parliamentary  days  between  October  14 
and  December  20  are  fifty.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  has  been  re-ad 
a  first  and  second  time,  but  only  one  clause  has  bec-n  passed 
through  Committee.  The  Bill  contains  48  clauses  and  4 
schedules,  all  except  one  of  considerable  length,  and  all  of 
importance. 

Why  10  Days  Less? 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  is  not,  however,  the  only  measure  to  bo 
passed.  The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  and  the  Franchise 
Bill  have  to  be  passed  too,  and,  in  the  case  of  neither  of  these 
measures  has  the  Committee  Stage  been  entered  upon.  In 
reepect,  then,  of  these  three  Bills  there  is  still  the  Committee 
Stage,  the  Report  Stage,  and  the  Third  Reading  to  bo  passed 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Session  of  1912.  Thus  we  are 
driven  to  the-  assumption  that  the  Prime  Minister  must  intend 
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to  prolong  the  Session  so  far  into  1913  as  will  enable  the  long 
and  vitally  important  discussions  upon  Welsh  Disestablishment 
and  the  franchise  to  be  taken  after  and  not  bofore  Christmas. 
This  leaves  us  with  fifty  Parliamentary  da\s  in  the  present  year 
for  the  Committee',  Report,  and  Third  Reading  stages  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Is  it  enough,  or  too  little  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1893.  The  record  shows  that  it  was  in  Conimittoe  49 
days,  in  Report  15  days,  and  was  given  3  days  for  the  Third 
Reading— a  total  of  67  days. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  this  year  has  bee-n  in  Committee  7  days ; 
so,  on  the  showing  of  the  Bill  of  1893,  it  should  have  60  days 
more,  whereas  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  but  50  days  available, 
and  only  so  many  if  the  Government  resolutely  refuses  to  per- 
mit the<  discussion  of  any  other  subject  before  Christmas,  how- 
ever urgent  the  necessity  for  such  a  debate  may  be. 

This  is  not  all.  Sixty-seven  days  were  all  too  few  for  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893.  Free,  full  and  adequate  debate  was 
prevented  by  a  liberal  application  of  the  guillotine.  The  Bill 
contained  40  clauses  and  seven  schedules;  of  these  only  seven 
clauses  were  fully  discussed  in  Committee,  four  were  partly 
discussed,  and  29  clauses  and  the  schedules  were  not  debated  at 
all.  The  Report  stage-  tells  the  same  story. 

Mr,  Redmond— "A  Modern  Shy  lock/' 

We  can  therefore  make  this  statement  fairly — that  if  67  days 
were  insufficient  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  Committee',  Report 
and  Third  Reading  stages  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  of  40 
Clauses,  57  days  is  certainly  even  more  inadequate  for  the 
necessary  discussion  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1912  of  48 
clauses,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  as  it  passes  the  House 
of  Commons  this  year  so  it  may  become  law  under  the  Parlia- 
ment Act,  a  condition  which  did  not  affect  the  Bill  of  1893. 

Let  no  one  under-estimate  the  importance  of  the  subjects  that 
remain  for  discussion.  The  financial  clauses,  imposing  burdens 
upon  Great  Britain,  binding  Ireland  to  an  arrangement  which 
may  cripple  her  resources,  and  establishing  delicate  and  compli- 
cated financial  relations  between  the  two  Parliaments,  are  open 
to  grave  criticism,  and  certainly  require  careful  and  prolonged 
examination.  The  powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  work- 
able nature  of  the  restrictions  upon  th&m,  are  as  yet  undis- 
cussed.  The  "safeguards"  for  the  minority  and  the  clauses 
preserving  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  have  not 
yet  been  shown  to  be  real  or  effective.  The  justice  of  pe-rmit- 
ting  Irish  members  to  sit  and  vote  at  Westminster  on  British 
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affairs  has  still  to  be  proved.  The  structure  of  the  new  legis- 
lative bodies  has  not  been  examined,  and  we  do  not  know  in 
what  relation  the  Irish  Parliament  is  intended  to  stand  to  the 
scheme  of  a  resuscitated  Heptarchy  with  provincial  Parliaments 
— ten  or  twelve  in  number — which  Mr.  Churchill  has  suddenly 
indicated  as  the  complete  policy  of  the-  Government. 

Little  enough  has  been  done ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  enume- 
rate a  few  of  the  burning  questions  that  remain  to  be  decided. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  these  decisions,  of  most  vital  import- 
ance, can  be  taken  decently,  constitutionally,  or  with  due  regard 
to  all  interests,  before  Christmas.  The  need  for  this  unwar- 
rantable haste  is  not  that  Home  Rule  is  so  urgent — between 
1906  and  1912  the  Radical  Party  made  no  move  in  the  matter — 
but  that  Mr.  Redmond  presses  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  bargain. 
To  appease  this  modern  Shylock,  and  for  no  other  reason,  the 
Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  smashed  before  Christ- 
mas, and  the  season  of  goodwill  among  men  is  to  usher  in  an 
era  of  strife  and  bitterness  whose  end  no  man  can  foretell. 
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A    WORD    TO    THE    WORKERS. 

Home  Rule  and  Labour  Legislation. 


BY  PHILIP  G.  CAMBRAY. 

A  feature  of  modern  English  history  is  the  code  of  laws 
which  has  been  passed  regulating  trade  unions,  workmen's 
compensation,  hours  of  labour,  conditions  of  employment  in 
mines,  factories  and  workshops.  There  is,  too,  a  vast  amount 
of  social  legislation  respecting  the  health  and  conditions  of 
life  of  the  people — housing,  sanitation,  and  so  on. 

Industrial  legislation  has  done  much  for  labour :  and  to- 
day the  tendency  is  for  nations  to  agree  upon  regulations  affect- 
ing in  a  like  degree  in  all  countries  any  particular  industry. 
International  agreement,  for  example,  prevents  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  the  wider  the 
area,  the  greater  the  efficiency  of  regulation.  Between  nations, 
if  possible:  but,  at  any  rate,  throughout  any  one  national 
area.  So  Mr.  Appleton,  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  protested  against  Ireland  having  Home 
Rule  under  the  Insurance  Act.  "  In  the  Trade  Union  move- 
ment," he  wrote,  "  we  have  little  use  for  that  kind  of  National 
sentiment  which  manifests  itself  in  the  creation  of  divisions 
between  people  whose  industrial  interests  are  identical,  and 
which  proposes  to  set  up  anomalies  between  one  country  and 
another.  What  the  workers  need  is  solidarity  rather  than 
Nationality." 

If  this  labour  protest  was  justified  because  Ireland  had 
Home  Rule  for  National  Insurance,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  opposition  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which  proposes  to  give 
Ireland  Home  Rule  over  all  industrial  legislation. 

Labour's  Position. 

Mr.  Appleton  is  in  fact  right  from  the  experience  of 
Australia.  When  the  Australian  States  had  Home  Rule,  they 
had  different  industrial  laws :  but  they  balanced  industrial 
conditions  by  tariffs,  so  that  goods  produced  cheaper  as  a 
result  of  less  rigid  conditions  did  not  benefit  when  sold  in 
a  State  where  industries  were  more  closely  regulated.  When 
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the  States  united  in  a  Commonwealth  and  abolished  inter-State 
tariffs  but  retained  State  control  over  labour  and  industrial 
legislation,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  preventing  unfair 
competition  between  goods  produced  under  different  conditions. 
It  was  met  by  an  agreement  which  stated  the  desirability  that 
conditions  of  labour  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible — and 
established  an  elaborate  system  of  Courts  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences which  produced  unfair  competition  as  between  the  States. 
The  Home  Rule  Bill  ignores  this  experience  and  permits 
differences  of  industrial  legislation  to  arise  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  without  any  tribunal  to  adjust  them.  A  clumsy 
expedient  a  tribunal  of  this  nature  certainly  must  be :  and 
the  creation  of  a  situation  which  makes  it  necessary  shows  the 
undesirability  of  Home  Rule  at  all. 

What  is  the  position  in  which  a  Home  Rule  Act  is  likely 
to  place  British  labour  ?  British  workmen,  for  example,  would 
feel  under  a  sense  of  injustice  if  the  Irish  Parliament  relaxed 
the  sanitary  and  safety  conditions  regulating  employment  in 
factories,  permitted  women  and  children  to  work  under  less 
onerous  conditions,  or,  if  we  established  an  eight  hours  day, 
refused  to  follow  suit. 

The  question  indeed  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  Parliaments. 
Trade  Unionism  is  strong  here  :  but  in  Ireland  it  is  weak.  Here 
it  has  been  able  to  enforce  conditions  respecting  rates  of  wages, 
hours  of  labour,  and  overtime.  But  sheltered  behind  an  Irish 
Parliament  unsympathetic  to  labour,  Irish  employers  would 
bo  in  a  strong  position  to  ignore  Trade  Union  demands.  The 
Irish  Parliament  if  it  wished  could  repeal  the  laws  regulating 
Trade  Unions :  the  Trade  Disputes  Act :  or  the  Osborne  Judg- 
ment Bill.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  then  is  dangerous  to  labour 
here  since  it  leaves  the  Irish  Parliament  free  to  make  what 
laws  it  pleases  on  industrial  questions,  and  so  to  relax  the 
present  laws  that  the  worker  here  would  be  placed  under 
unfair  conditions  in  relation  to  Irish  manufactures.  Moreover 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  Trade  Union  legislation  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  have  a  consequent  weakening  of  Trade 
Union  power  here. 

Trade  Unionists'  Plight. 

Especially,  however,  does  it  mean  deserting  the  Trade 
Unionist  and  worker  in  Ireland.  The  strength  of  Trade 
Unionism  here  has  secured  for  Ireland  great  advantages  which 
Irish  industrial  workers  could  not  have  obtained  for  them- 
selves. It  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  Parliament  would  not  act 
so  foolishly:  but  the  Irish  Parliament  would  not  be  a  Parlia- 
ment of  industrial  but  of  rural  interests.  Ireland  is  pre- 
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eminently  an  agricultural  country.  In  the  Irish  Parliament 
128  members  will  represent  rural  constituencies,  and  only  34 
urban  constituencies.  Labour  clearly  will  have  no  power  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  for  most  of  the  urban  constituencies 
cannot  be  called  industrial  and  would  for  the  most  part  be 
dependent  on  rural  prosperity.  The  dominant  class  will  be  the 
peasant  proprietors  and  the  small  tradesmen  of  the  towns. 
Their  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  will  be  limited  and 
their  sympathy  with  labour  questions  small.  Irish  labour  may 
consequently  lose  what  British  labour  has  gained  for  it  and 
will  not  participate  in  industrial  legislation  which  British 
labour  may  obtain  from  future  British  Parliaments.  British 
labour  will  be  faced  by  the  unfair  competition  which  Irish 
relaxations  of  existing  laws  and  failure  to  keep  pace  with  the 
British  industrial  code  may  bring. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P. — a  thorough  sympathiser  with  in- 
dustrial legislation,  said,  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Trade 
Boards  Bill  in  1909: — "I  am  convinced  that  any  rough  and 
ready  plan  of  cutting  Ireland  out  from  the  general  field  of 
labour  legislation  will  be  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  Irish  labour 
and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Those  who  recommend  that 
course  will  be  bad  friends  of  Ireland." 

Trade  Unionists  would  do  well  to  bear  this  advice  in  mind 
before  deciding  whether  to  support  or  oppose  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  which  is  essentially  a  piece  of  reactionary  legislation  so 
far  as  labour  is  concerned. 
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HOME    RULE     FOR    ALL. 

Mr.   Churchill    Sees      Parliaments.' 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Dundee  on 
September  12.  1912,  said: — "He  wished  to  discuss  the  bearing 
of  the  Irish  Bill  upon  the  general  question  of  a  federal  system 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  They  advocated  it  also  be- 
cause* they  believed  and  intended  it  to  be  a  forerunner  and  a 
preliminary  to  a  genuine  system  of  self-government  in  all  the 
four  countries,  which  are,  and  must  always  remain,  united 
under  the  Crown  and  the-  Imperial  Parliament.  Scotland  and 
Wales  would  gain  immensely  from  being  able  to  manage  their 
own  national  affairs,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  extend- 
ing to  them,  in  the  form  which  was  most  appropriate  to  their 
particular  needs  and  wishes,  a  Parliament  or  a  National  Coun- 
cil. There  would  be  no  difficulty,"  he  went  on,  "in  applying 
the  federal  system  to  Scotland  or  Wales,  as  we-11  as  to  Ireland, 
but  when  they  came  to  England  a  very  real  difficulty  arose. 
England  was  so  great  and  populous  that  an  English  Parliament, 
whatever  its  functions  or  limitations  might  be,  could  not  fail 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  almost  as  powerful  as  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  side  by  side  with  which  it  would  have  to  live;  and 
if  there  were,  as  there  very  easily  might  be,  a  divergence  of 
feeling  and  policy  between  the  English  Parliament  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  the  quarrel  between  these  two  tremend- 
ously powerful  bodies  might  tear  the  State  in  half  and  bring 
great  evils  upon  all.  He  was  speaking  his  own  thoughts  on  the 
question,  because  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  considered 
and  talked  over  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  country. 

LANCASHIRE   PARLIAMENT. 

"If  it  were  desired  to  set  up  a  workable  federal  system  in 
these-  islands,"  Mr.  Churchill  went  on,  "  they  would  have  to 
f a.ce  the  task  of  dividing  England  into  several  great  self-govern- 
ing areas.  Some  of  these  areas  could  be  re«adily  discerned. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  great  Lancashire  area,  with  a  mass 
of  people-,  all  with  very  similar  interests  and  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  conditions  of  life  and  with  rather  the  same  kind 
of  view  on  educational  questions  and  local  politics.  The  great 
county  of  Lancashire  might  well  form  one  of  the«  self-governing 
areas.  Then  there  was  Yorkshire,  about  as  large,  and  perhaps 
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larger.  In  Yorkshire  there  was  a  different  point  of  view  from 
Lancashire,  but  still  a  point  of  view  which  it  was  very  desirable 
should  receive  a  real  and  sustained  expression  in  the  political 
life  of  this  country.  Then  there  were  the  Midlands — a  great 
group  of  counties  which  had  distinctively  their  own  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  progress  of  British  society  and  govern- 
ment; and  there  were  also  London  and  Greater  London.  There 
was  already  in  existence  the  London  County  Council,  to  which 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  add  additional  power. 

"  He  was  only  speaking  in  a  tentative  and  speculative 
manner,  because  he  was  anxious  that  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  subject. 

LEGISLATION  AD  LIB. 

' '  I  am  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
erected  in  this  country  10  or  12  separate  legislative  bodies  for 
discharging  the  functions  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  ...  I  put  these  matters  forward,  as  I  have 
said,  not  as  indicating  in  any  detail  or  precision  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  but  as  bringing  forward  a  great  question  to- 
wards which,  it  seems  to  me,  many  political  issues  are  moving, 
and  on  the  solution  of  which,  as  I  firmly  believe,  great  advan- 
tages might  be  secured  for  all  classes  and  for  all  purpose*  in  all 
parts  of  our  common  country." — Times,  September  13,  1912 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  reception  accorded  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  "  speculations  "  was  at  all  hearty. 

Irish  Nationalists  treated  it  with  silence — as  well  they 
might,  for  he  has  destroyed  the  very  foundation  of  their  argu- 
ments for  Irish  Home  Rule- — nationality. 

The  Radical  Press  received  it  coldly,  even  critically,  as  the 
following  extracts  show  :  — 

"  CALCULATED  INDISCRETIONS." 

"In  his  discussion  of  Home  Rule  last  night  Mr. 
Churchill  for  a  few  moments  flew  a  kite  whose  behaviour 
it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch.  .  .  .  He  has 
given  a  handle  to  his  critics  by  this  thinking  aloud,  but 
calculated  indiscretions  such  as  this  have  their  uses.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  not  thought  out  the  boundaries  of  his 
new  English  Heptarchy  very  completely.  Lancashire  is 
not  a  single  unit,  nor  is  Yorkshire.  East  Lancashire  has 
more  in  common  with  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  than 
with  West  Lancashire-,  or  than  the  West  Riding  has  with 
the  North.  .  .  .  Another  obvious  criticism  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  train  of  thought  is  that  it  seem?  to  confuse 
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nationality  with  mere  local  pride." — Manchester  Guardian, 
September  14,  1912. 

"  For  one*  usually  so  clear  a  thinker,   Mr.   Churchill 
on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  dropped  into  con  fusion.  "- 
Daily  News,  September  14,  1912. 

"  CRUDE  AND  FANTASTICAL." 

' '  In  the  second  speech  which  he  addressed  to  his  con- 
stituents this  week,  Mr.  Churchill  was  not  so  felicitous.  .  . 
Mr.  Churchill  talks  of  a  Parliament  for  Lancashire,  a  Par- 
liament for  Yorkshire,  a  Parliament  for  the  Midlands,  a 
Parliament  for  London,  and  so  on.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  to  restore  the  Heptarchy.  It  is  not  Federalism,  but 
folly.  Is  there  a  thinking  man  in  this  country  to  whom 
this  sort  of  duodecimo  Home  Rule  makes  any  appeal  ?  Mr. 
Churchill's  speech  provides  an  argument  for  those  who  are 
advocating  separate  treatment  for  North-East  Ulster  under 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Anyone  who  seriously  suggests  a 
Parliament  for  Lancashire  cannot  very  well  oppose  the  de- 
mand for  a  Parliament  for  Ulster.  The  one  proposal  is 
just  as  crude  and  fantastical  as  the  other.  Neither  more 
nor  less." — Daily  Chronicle,  September  14,  1912. 
More  pronounced  was  the  criticism  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Massing- 

ham  in  a  special  article,  entitled  "  A  Policy  of  Provocation,"  in 

the  Daily  News.     He  wrote  :  — 

"  We  are  getting  on.  Sir  Edward  Grey  seems  to  be 
embarked  on  the  policy  of  setting  up  '  the  Continental 
system  '  as  against  Germany,  and  Mr.  Churchill  proposes 
to  restore  the  Heptarchy.  I  suppose  we  must  expect  a 
fresh  policy  new  every  morning,  hot  as  cakes,  and  smelling 
freeh  of  the  midnight  oil  that  produced  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  Churchill  realised  what  the  effect  of  his  speech 
must  be  on  the  Home  Rule  controversy,  but  obviously 
Ulste«r  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  if  a  powerful  member 
of  the  Cabinet  is  willing  to  give  Lancashire  a  kind  of 
legislative  or  administrative  Home  Rule,  the  North-Eastern 
Counties  may  well  set  up  a  ple«a  of  virtual  separation  from 
the  Dublin  Parliament. 

"The  only  open  question  is  whether,  after  the  passage 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  we  ought  to  give  the  constituencies 
a  final  kind  of  Referendum  on  the  whole  question  of  Irish 
government.  For  some  such  solution  there  has  always  been 
something  to  say.  I  have  consistently  thought  that  it 
would  yield,  not  perhaps  an  overwhelming  verdict  for 
Home  Rule,  but  a  sufficient  one." 
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The  signs  of  Radical  weakening  in  the  last  paragraph  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Why  a  Referendum  if,  as  Radicals  have  said, 
the  country  has  given  the  Government  a  mandate  to  pass  the 
Bill.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Massingham  is  not  quite  certain  of 
the  mandate  ? 

"  AN  INTERESTING   SUGGESTION." 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  the  Postmaster-General,  speak- 
ing at  West  Hartlepool,  watered  down  his  colleague's  speech 
as  "  an  interesting  suggestion."  He  said:  — 

"On  the  previous  night  Mr.  Churchill  made  an  inter- 
esting suggestion  for  the  devolution  of  powers  to  several 
local  legislatures.  The  suggestion,  of  course,  was  a  pro- 
posal not  for  to-day  or  for  to-morrow,  but  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nation  with  a  view  to  future  develop- 
ment."— Manchester  Guardian,  September  14,  1912. 

We  like  best  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  comment  at  Enniskillen 
on  September  18,  when  he  said:  — 

"Mr.  Churchill  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  brought 
upon  him  perhaps  by  over-indulgence  in  intemperate  lan- 
guage. He  was  seeing  things  of  a  strange  kind  running 
about  all  over  the  place.  He  saw  any  number  of  Home 
Rule  Parliaments,  just  as  persons  who  had  been  intem- 
peratd  in  other  ways  sometimes  saw  snakes.  Perhaps  a 
more  kindly  view  of  Mr.  Churchill's  condition  might  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  his  eyes  were  beginning  to  be 
opened  to  the  true  importance  of  Home  Rule.  He  saw 
at  present  grotesque  things,  but  presently  he  would  see 
more  clearly,  and  would  recognise  that,  while*  there  could 
be  many  classes  of  sentiment,  there  could  be  but  one  poli- 
tical unity — single,  undivided,  indivisible." — Morning 
Post,  September  19,  1912. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  at  Preston  on  June  13,  1912, 
completely  exposed  the  farcical  character  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  was  the  forerunner  of  a  plan  of  Home- 
Rule-all-round.  He  said — and  his  words  are  particularly 
applicable  to  Mr.  Churchill's  speculations:  — 

RUINOUS    FOB    ENGLAND. 

"  But  I  have  not  finished  with  my  list.  I  turn  to 
another  point  in  this  Bill,  or  rather  in  the  speeches  by 
which  this  Bill  has  been  introduced  and  connected  with 
the  policy  which  this  Bill  is  intended  to  further.  I  turn 
to  a  matter  which  is  entirely  new  in  the  short  and  stormy 
history  of  Home  Rule  legislation.  I  don't  know  how  far 
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the  British  public  realise — I  am  afraid  they  don't  realise 
it  nearly  enough — that  this  Bill  is  avowed  by  its  author  as 
being  a  step  towards  the  federation  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Ireland.  I  don't  believe  that  the  public  realise 
either  that  this  is  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or  how 
absurd  that  policy  is,  or  how  utterly  unfitted  this  Bill  must 
be  considered  as  a  stop  towards  carrying  out  the  policy. 
May  I  ask  you  just  to  consider  for  a  moment  this  question 
of  federation  ? 

"  I  am  not  going  to  argue  whether  we  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen  of  Welshmen  ought  to  be  federated 
or  not.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  whether  we  should  be 
better  off  with  four  separate  Parliaments,  with  four  separ- 
ate Executives,  and  another  Parliament  and  another 
Executive  over  the  other  four.  I  think  it  ludicrous.  I 
think  it  would  be  bad,  very  bad,  for  Ireland,  very  bad 
for  Wales,  very  bad  for  Scotland,  ludicrous  and  ruinous 
for  England. 

"  That  is  iny  opinion  of  a  general  system  of  federa- 
tion for  these  islands.  But  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
point  any  further. 

"  What  I  am  going  to  point  out  is  not  whether  the 
Government  use  this  idea  of  federation  to  turn  their 
speeches  to  provide  material  for  tneir  perorations  to  catch 
a  vote  here  and  there  from  some  eccentric  Scotchman  or 
some  abnormal  Welshman,  but  how,  while  playing  with 
the  nation  they  are  flagitously  and  absurdly  misreading 
the  problem  which  they  set  themselves  to  solve.  Federation 
has  played  a  groat  part  in  building  free  communities. 
Canada  is  the  result  of  federation.  Australia  is  a  result 
of  federtaion,  the  Cape  is  a  result  not  perhaps  of  federa- 
tion, but  of  somo  unifying  process  which  is  far  stronger 
than  mere  federation.  The  German  Empire  is  due  to 
federation.  Nobody,  therefore,  will  despise  a  policy  which 
has  produced  these  great  results. 

THE   AIM  OF  FEDERATION. 

"  But,  please  notice,  federation  wherever  it  is  applied 
is  applied  as  a  method  of  introducing  community  into 
diversity.  In  every  one  of  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  you  start  with  these  separate  communities,  and  then 
you  set  yourselves  to  work  to  build  up  out  of  thorn  some 
loftier,  more  splendid  building,  to  introduce  architecture 
when  there  was  only  before  an  unformed  heap  of  atoms. 
And  in  doing  so  you  have  necessarily  got  to  consider  the 
feelings  of  those  separate  communities  which  you  wish  to 
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bring  together  into  an  ordered  whole :  and  the  best  way  to 
do  that — it  may  not  be  the  final  way,  but  certainly  the 
best  way  of  beginning  that  process  of  unification — is  the 
federal  system — a  system  which  leaves  traces  and  some- 
times more  than  traces  of  the  original  independence,  but 
which  passes  over  it  to  a  higher  community  which  is 
created  and  brought  into  being.  That  is  what  federation 
has  done  for  the  world :  but  these  legislators  of  ours  think 
that  federation  is  a  fine  word  to  conjure  with — that  they 
will  catch  perhaps  the  favour  of  some  citizens  of  our  great 
oversea  dominions  who  have  not  thought  the  problem  out. 
' '  This  Government  of  ours  set  to  work  with  what  they 
call  federation  to  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  federa- 
tion hitherto  has  always  done.  They  don't  use  federation 
as  a  means  of  introducing  unity  into  diversity:  they  use 
it  as  a  means  of  introducing  diversity  into  unity.  We 
are  one-  nation.  We  are  to  be  relatively  broken  up, 
apparently  into  four  separate  unities,  bound  together  by 
the  more  or  le«s  effective  tie  of  some  central  assembly.  I 
call  that  now  what  I  called  it  at  the  beginning  of  my 
speech,  I  call  it  reading  the  lessons  of  history  backwards. 
That  is  what  the  Government  have  done,  that  is  what  they 
are  doing. 

ABSURD  AND  FOOLISH. 

' '  But  while  that  is  the  general  folly,  and  perhaps  the 
gravest  folly  in  this  connection,  of  which  they  are  guilty, 
I  really  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity.  Just 
consider  for  a  moment  why  it  is  that  those  separate  unities 
like  the  North  American  States  after  they  ceased  to  be 
British,  but  before  the  American  Constitution  was  framed, 
why  the  various  portions  of  Australia  wanted,  why  their 
best  men  wanted,  to  draw  them  together  by  some-  scheme 
of  federation.  There  were  a  great  many  practical  reasons. 
One  of  those  reasons  was  the  necessity  for  defence.  The 
Irish  are  not  allowed  to  think  of  defence.  It  is  outside 
the  province  of  the  Irish  Government.  They  are  not  to 
be  allowe-d  to  touch  it.  Another  great  reason  is  that  there 
are  certain  national  services — or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
certain  great  common  services — which  ought  to  be  main- 
tained from  the  centre,  which  you  can't  with  advantage 
leave  either  to  separate  provinces  or  to  local  authorities, 
and  it  is  the  necessity  of  this  unification  which  has  brought 
together  in  the  earlier  stages,  for  example,  the  German 
Empire.  They  began  by  feeling  how  absolutely  necessary 
it  was  to  have  a  common  system  of  taxation,  a  common 
system  of  other  gre-at  purposes. 
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AN  AMERICAN  OPINION. 

' '  What  do  the  present  Government  do  ?  They  are 
not  content  with  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  name  of  federal  government.  Having 
broken  it  up,  they  absolutely  deprive  us  of  some  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  federal  government  has  given  to  the 
States  where  it  has  been  applied.  I  remember  asking  a 
frind  of  mine',  an  American,  after  this  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  introduced,  what  he  would  think  if  each  separate 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  were  to  have  its 
own  Post  Office.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  his  face.  Is 
there  a  separate  Post  Office  in  South  Africa,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia ?  Of  course  not.  The  unification  of  such  a  service 
as  the  Postal  Service  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
gained  by  the  coalescence  of  large  territories,  and  this 
Government  are  gratuitously,  unnecessarily,  and  absurdly 
cutting  up  the  unity  and  giving  in  Ireland  what  no  other 
federal  Constitution,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  English-speak- 
ing territories  possesses — a  Post  Office  of  its  own.  But 
there  is  worse  than  this :  there  is  really  worse  than  that. 

"  I  am  afraid  this  catalogue  of  follies  is  almost  weari- 
some. Yes,  there  really  is  worse  than  that  behind.  We 
find  ourselves  at  present  a  united  kingdom,  in  which  are 
no  Customs  barriers,  in  which  commerce  within  our  own 
limits  is  absolutely  free  to  work  as  it  likes.  The  desire  of 
that  state  of  things  is  what  brought  into  being  the  Ger- 
man Zollverein,  and  the  German  Zollverein  is  the  historic 
basis  of  the  German  Empire.  In  the  United  States  one  of 
their  fundamental  laws  is  that  no  State  may  do  anything 
which  will  produce  a  Customs  barrier  between  it  and  its 
neighbour.  No  Customs  barrier  is  possible  in  Australia, 
no  Customs  barrier  is  possible  in  South  Africa  or  in 
Canada,  and  federation  has  been  introduced,  as  I  say,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  preventing  those  obstacles  to  the  free- 
dom of  internal  commerce.  What  does  the  present 
Government  do  ?  Federation,  they  say,  and  forthwith 
they  introduce  a  Bill  under  the  name  of  federation  which 
takes  away  from  us  that  which  federation  has  given  to 
every  other  nation  and  substitutes  for  us  that  state  of 
things  for  which  federation  in  other  nations  was  intended 
as  a  remedy.  Could  anything  be  more  topsy-turvy  than 
that  ? 

COMMERCE  HAMPERED. 

"  Under  this  Home  Rule  Bill  the  commerce  between 
England  and  Ireland  may  be,  and  must  be,  hampered  by 
these  Customs  House  barriers.  The  whole  complexity  of 
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international  trade  will  be  greatly  increased.  I  don't 
talk  of  all  the  difficulties  of  English  tax-gatherers  collect- 
ing Irish  taxes.  I  do  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  Bill. 
The  subject  is  far  too  large  for  treatment  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  I  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  these 
moonstruck  legislators — not  content  with  destroying  tho 
higher  unity  which  we  possess  for  the-  inferior  unity  de- 
noted by  the  word  federation — are  at  the  same  time  re- 
solved that  even  federalism  shall  not  give  in  these  islands 
the  blessings  which  it  gives  everywhere  else.  I  call  that 
madness." — Preston  Herald,  June  15,  1912. 
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TERRORISED  VOTERS. 

Judge   Condemns    Nationalist   Methods 


When  Home  Rulers  point  out  that  Irish  constituencies  re- 
turn Nationalists  consistently  over  a  long  period  and  ask  whether 
this  does  not  indicate  a  sincere  attachment  to  Home  Rule,  we 
can  reply  that  no  such  inference  should  be  drawn  since  the 
methods  by  which  opponents  of  the  official  Nationalist  party 
are  treated  are  sufficient  to  discourage  attempts  to  contest  the 
seats  in  the  interests  of  an  independent  public  position.  Proof 
is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  election  petitions  in  Louth  and 
East  Cork,  where  O'Brienite  candidates  were  opposed  by  official 
Nationalists. 

In  Louth  the  O'Brienite  candidate  was  Mr.  Tim  Healy. 
The  following  statement,  based  upon  the  judgment  in  the  peti- 
tion, shows  how  the  independent  Nationalist  was  treated  by  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  John  Redmond's  official  party.  For  instance, 
before  the  election,  on  September  8th,  Mr.  Healy  endeavoured 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  Dundalk.  He  came  by  a  special  train  with 
his  supporters,  and  the  presiding  judge  (Mr.  Justice  Gibson) 
continues:  — 

"  A  special  train  was  chartered  to  carry  Mr.  Healy's 
friends  from  Greenore  and  back,  and  a  band  was  to  wel- 
come them  on  arrival.  When  the  train  reached  the 
station,  and  its  sixty  or  seventy  passengers  appeared  at 
the  exit,  the  band  struck  up,  whereupon  a  fusilade  of  stones 
from  an  opposing  mob  began ;  the  band  ran  off,  the  passen- 
gers fled  back  into  the  station,  and  most  returned  home  by 
the  ordinary  trains.  One  of  the  passengers  waited  on  the 
Reverend  Father  Mullen — who  succeeded,  under  the  escort 
of  ten  or  twelve  police,  in  getting  away.  When  the  special 
train  returned  to  Greenore,  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  as  it 
passed  Bellurgan  Station,  a  crowd  on  the  platform  stoned 
it,  breaking  eleven  windows.  Miss  Durose,  who  was  in  one 
of  the  iniured  carriages,  was  so  alarmed  that  at  the  next 
station — Bush — she  was  transferred  to  the  van. 

"  The  meeting  was  to  begin  at  8  o'clock,  but  when  the 
time  came  it  was  found  that  the  hall  was  occupied  in  force 
by  Mr.  Hazleton's  supporters,  who  appear  to  have  thrown 
some  stones  at  the  platform,  and  not  allowed  Mr.  Healv's 
speakers  to  address  the  meeting.  No  one  is  proved  to  have 
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been  hurt  by  the  stones,  but  Dr.  Blake,  a  prominent  friend 
of  Mr.  Healy's,  who  was  in  the  back  position,  had  his 
eyes  blackened.  In  result,  the  advertised  meeting  was  held 
in  a  small  ante-room,  ten  feet  square.  When  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  Mr. 
Healy  away  in  safety,  and  the  police  had  to  deposit  him 
for  the  time  being  in  a  house  of  Mr.  Hamill,  not  far  from 
his  hotel,  the  windows  of  which  were  broken." 

Mr.  Healy  Assaulted. 

So  we  find  when  the  election  came  on  that  Mr.  Healy  in 
Dundalk  did  not  attempt  to  canvas,  but  had  to  confine  his 
efforts  to  his  committee  rooms,  and  passing  to  and  from  them 
was  protected  by  a  force  of  police  amounting  to  35  to  40  men. 

On  polling  day,  continues  his  Lordship,  the  crowd  forced 
their  way  into  the  enclosure  outside  the  booth.  Mr.  Healy  was 
then  assaulted.  After  the  poll  the  windows  of  eight  of  Mr. 
Healy's  supporters  were  broken.  The  official  Nationalists  even 
boasted  that  Mr.  Healy  had  to  enter  Dundalk  under  police  pro- 
tection, and  that  he  had  not  addressed  a  single  open-air  meet- 
ing except  one  in  the  dark. 

In  Carlingford,  says  the  Judge,  "  the  state  of  things  that 
I  have  described  is  deplorable."  It  represents  the  exclusion  of 
a  candidate  from  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

In  Louth,  the  Judge  continues,  for  some  days  before  Decem- 
ber 8th,  the  roads  were  perambulated  by  crowds  at  nights,  boo- 
ing outside  houses  of  Mr.  Healy's  reputed  supporters.  In  some 
cases  windows  were  smashed  and  attempts  were  made  to  intimi- 
date voters,  one  old  man  being  threatened  with  a  good  hiding 
if  he  voted  for  Mr.  Healy,  and  when  he  came  to  the  polling 
booth  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  back  his  vehicle. 

Mr.  Healy's  supporters  were  shouted  at  in  the  street  and 
kicked.  A  postmaster  was  threatened,  and  his  windows  were 
smashed.  He  was  booed  at  and  hissed  and  told  to  vote  as  an 
"  illiterate." 

When  Mr.  Healy  arrived  at  the  polling  booth,  in  Louth, 
which  was  held  in  a  schoolhouse,  the  motor  was  assailed  with 
stones  and  kicks  and  injured.  The  schoolhouse  was  assailed 
with  stones  whilst  Mr.  Healy  was  inside,  and  the  head  constable 
told  him  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  if  he  went, 
so  he  was  held  up  by  a  fierce  mob  for  two  hours. 

One  of  Mr.  Healy's  supporters  was  assaulted  with  stones; 
one  tooth  was  knocked  out,  and  his  jaw  was  broken.  Another, 
for  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Healy,  and  so  betraying  his  sym- 
pathies, was  pulled  off  his  cart,  kicked  and  beaten  by  the  mob 
in  such  a  way  that  he  had  to  stay  a  fortnight  in  the  house. 
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Another  had  to  escape  by  a  back  way,  and  the  linchpins  were 

taken  out  of  his  cart. 

At  another  polling  station  a  Protestant  basket-maker  was 

struck  on  the  back  of  the  head,  knocked  down  and  badly  hurt. 

At  another  polling  station,  after  the  poll  was  closed,  an  attempt 

was  made  to  attack  the  Presentation  Agent  for  Mr.  Healy,  who 

had   complained   of   voters   exposing  their   ballot  papers   after 

voting. 

Summarising  his  judgment,  the  Judge  said:  — 

"  The  election  must  be  declared  void  upon  the  follow- 
ing grounds  :  — Corrupt  practices  by  agents ;  that  is,  undue 
influence,  bribery  and  treating ;  illegal  practices  by  agents, 
that  is,  payments  otherwise  than  by  the  election  agent, 
payment  for  conveyance  of  voters  to  and  from  the  poll ; 
false  statements  of  fact  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
return  of  T.  M.  Healy,  in  relation  to  his  personal  character 
and  conduct,  published  by  the  respondent's  election  agent, 
and  circulated  at  his  expense,  and  which  materially  assisted 
the  return  of  Mr.  Hazleton." 

Books  destroyed. 

In  the  case  of  East  Cork  the  independent  candidate  was 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  himself.  Here  the  case  against  the 
official  Nationalist  party  was  mainly  concerned  with  an  un- 
limited use  of  funds  for  defeating  Mr.  O'Brien.  There  were 
regrettable  incidents,  says  the  Judge,  ' '  particularly  after  the 
election,  as  at  Cloyne,  where  the  effigy  of  a  young  lady,  Miss 
O'Neill,  who  kept  a  draper's  shop,  and  was  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  was  burnt,  a  cowardly  and  unmanly  act,  and 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  coffins  at  Midleton  and  Queenstown." 

Commenting  upon  the  activity  of  the  United  Irish  League 
to  defeat  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  Judge  said:  — 

"  All  the  election  war  chest  came  from  the  League. 

The  election  money  was  regarded  as  the  League's,  and  not 

as  Captain  Donelan's.     Captain  Donelan  described  himself 

as  a  mere  conduit  pipe,   and  his  election   agent  adopted 

the  same  view." 

The  League's  cheques  covering  the  election  party  could  not 
be  produced,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Devlin,  confessed  that  the 
books  of  the  League  had  been  destroyed. 

The  Judge's  comment  is  that  the  whole  election  was  con- 
ducted in  complete  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  Act  of  1883. 

Consideration  of  these  two  cases,  in  the  one,  Louth,  where 
there  was  riotous  violence  to  prevent  voters  exercising  their 
rights,  and  in  the  other,  East  Cork,  where  the  whole  influence 
and  financial  power  of  the  United  Irish  League  was  exercised 
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to  prevent  the  return  of  an  Independent  Nationalist,  shows  why 
it  happens  that  Nationalists  are  returned  without  a  contest, 
and  continuously  over  a  long  period,  for  constituencies  in  the 
Nationalist  districts  of  Ireland.  He  would,  indeed,  be  a  brave 
man,  and  must  be  a  man  of  wealth,  who  would  undertake  to 
contest  seats  when  he  knew  that  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Nationalists  in  these  two  constituencies  would  be  used  against 
him. 

When  a  point  is  made  by  Home  Rulers  of  the  consistent 
demands  for  Home  Rule,  as  shown  in  the  continuous  return 
of  Irish  Nationalists  to  Westminster,  we  can  at  least  point  to 
the  methods  which  are  adopted  by  the  official  Irish  Nationalists 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  their  unopposed  return. 
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August  27. — Mr.  H.  T.  Barrie,  M.P.,at  Eglinton. 

August  29. — Captain  Craig,  M.P.,  at  Helens  Bay. 

August  29.— Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Campbell,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Dalkeith. 

August  31. — Marquis  of  Londonderry,  at  Stockton- on- Tees. 

September    2. — Wm.  Redmond,  M.P.,  at  Clondalkin. 

September    4. — Earl  of  Ranfurly,  at  Derrygortreavy. 

September    5. — Earl  of  Ranfurly,  at  Dungannon. 

September    6. — Mr.  Hugh  T.  Barrie,  M.P.,  at  Guisborough,  Yorks. 

September    7. — Mr.  Wm.  Moore,  K,C.,  M.P.,  at  Glasgow. 

September    8. — Mr.  J.  MacVeagh,  M.P.,  at  Hilltown,  Co.  Down. 

September    9. — Mr.  J.  Chambers,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Belfast. 

September  10. — Midlothian  Election  : 

Major  Hope  (U.)    6021 

Hon.  A.  Shaw  (L.)  ...     5989 

Mr.  R.  Brown  (Lab.)         ...     2413 


Conservative  Majority          32 

September  11.— Rt.  Hon.  W.  Churchill,  M.P.,at  Dundee. 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Campbell,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Tralee. 
September  12.-  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Churchill,  M.P  ,  at  Dundee. 

Captain  J.  Craig,  M.P.,  at  Strandtown,  Belfast. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Barrie,  M.P.,  at  Ballylintagh. 
September  13. — Rt.  Hon.  H.  Samuel,  M.P.,  at  Hartlepool. 
September  14. — Mr.  J.  Devlin,  M.P.,  at  Dublin. 
September  15.— Mr.    J.    Devlin,    M.P.,   and   Mr.    H.    Morrison,    M.P.,    at 

Nenagh,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Mr.  J.  Dillon,  M.P.,  at  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 
September  16. — Mr.  J.  Devlin  M.P.,  at  Limerick. 

Mr.  Horner,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Ballygawley. 
September  17.— Mr.  H.  T.  Barrie,  MP.,  at  Belfast. 

Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Whitby. 
September  18.— Sir  E.  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.P.,  at 

Enniskillen. 

Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Darlington. 
Lord  Balcarres,  M.P.,  at  Dundee. 
September  19.— Sir  E.  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Lisburn. 

Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  at  Port  Glasgow. 
September  20.— Sir  E.  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C., 

M.P.,  at  Derry. 

Mr.  Scanlan,  M.P.,  at  Lambhill,  Glasgow. 
Mr.  J.  Brady,  M.P.,  at  Dublin. 

September  23. — Ulster  Unionist  Council  Meeting,  at  Belfast. 
September  25.— Sir   E.   Carson,   K.C.,  M.P.,   and  Rt.  Hon.   F.    E.   Smith, 

K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Portadown. 
September  26. — Marquis    of  Londonderry  aud   Rt.   Hon   J.  H.  Campbell, 

K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Newtownards. 

September  27. — The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,   Sir  Edward  Carson,   K.C., 
M.P.,  and  Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.\Smith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Belfast. 
September  28. — Ulster  Covenant  Signed. 

September  29. — Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, and  Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at 
Liverpool. 

September  30.— Sir  E.  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Liverpool 
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